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FOR TEACHERS» 
OF GEOGRAPHY 








RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary, $0.50 Complete, $1.00 


A preéminently simple series, with just enough physiog- 
raphy for satisfactory teaching. Maps on a uniform scale, and 
huadreds of attractive and truly illustrative cuts. Suitable 
for all grades, combining the best of both the new and the old 
methods of instruction. 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE - - = _— $0.70 


A supplementary geographical reader giving a vivid and 
interesting account of a trip through Europe with the chil- 
dren. Profusely illustrated from the author’s gre ngeyrwn 
Lays especial stress on the human aad industrial side of the 
subject, and invests the study of geography with new life and 
charm for the pupil. 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA _ $0.60 


Gives a clear and graphic description of the history and 
the pou, of this important but little-known land. The cus- 
toms, religions, and habits of thought of the Chinese are plain- 
ly described, and many pictures show their every-day life. === 





AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








NEW BOOKS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 


By L. Date, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 12mo. 52i 
pages, including an analysis of contents, illustrative extracts from the 
Charters, Statutes, etc., in an appendix, and an index, $1.50 


THE TEACHING OF. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
In the Secondary School 
(AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES III.) 
By ALEXANDER Smi1rTu, Pu. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 


the University of Chicago; and Epwin H. Hatt. Pua. D., Professor 
of Physics in the Harvard University. 12mo. 891 pages, $1.50. 


(Circulars with specimen pages on application.) 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS 


By Pavut DrupeE, Professor of Physics at the University of Giessen. 
Translated from the German by C. Rrsors Mann and Ropert A. 
Mrnx1cay, Assistant Professors of Physics of the University of Chicago, 
with a Preface by Professor A. A. MicHgtson, University of Chicago. 
Crown 8vo. 568 pages with illustrations, $4.00. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN of the later Republic 


By C. W. C. Oman, F.S. A. Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Profes- 
sor of History in the University of Oxford. Authorof A History of 
Greece. 12mo. 352 pages, with portraits and illustrations, $1.60. 

“ A series of studies of the leading men of the century—The Gracchi, Sulla, 


Crassus, Cato, Pompey, (aesar—intended to show the importance of the per- 
sonal element in those miserable days of storm and stress.” Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 














RECENT ISSUES 


of our Standard Literature Series include Hans Ander=- 
sen’s Best Stories, edited for pupils of Third Reader 
Grade—a delightful selection of these favorite tales, in large 
clear type and with pleasing pictorial illustrations. 


Also, for critical study of English, Shakespeare’s Mers 
chant of Venice, and Julius Caesar (Macbeth, next 
forthcoming number), Vicar of Wakefield, Silas 
Marner, with the skilful editing of Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr. 

Also, Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other 18th 
Century Poets, containing five of the choicest descriptive 
poems in the language, and a choice edition of Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 


Write for full descriptive list, 








WIDELY POPULAR 


in a large circle of schools: Maury’s Elementary Geog- 
raphy, revised and enlarged, with its interesting text, new 
maps, full-page colored illustrations showing the people of 
each continent and the style of their houses, etc.; and 
Maury’s Manual of Geography, edition of 1902, with 
fresh new matter, including full 12th U. S. Census figures. 


So, too, the New Clarendon Dictionary, a hand- 
book of rare excellence and convenience, with its 30,000 
words, etc. and Holmes’ New Readers, with their de- 
lightful Science Stories and Good Literature features, and in 
the First book, correlated teaching of Color, Form, etc. 

Correspondence invited concerning these, and our other 
Standard Publications ; also, just issued, Bouton’s 
Spelling and Word Building, and Barss’ Writing 
Latin. 











UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK 


ee 








61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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The School Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


Our Creed. 


Ww: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that a superintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired, 
E believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines ; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher | 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers thernselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina _half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


WE believe, yes, we know that our publications 

during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand ‘‘ on the track,’ shown them what 
Teaching really means, ‘and, to present it from the 
pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


IDhp Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great many do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official, If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our Expectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher's work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 





TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited time to mew subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 
office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
**x3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS « «3 «x 


School Entertainment Kalalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 
aes i : - A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. teachers’ aids of all ines. Over 1700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified,many described, 
this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 





A unique katalog—none other published, 
Send 2c. stamp. 


FE. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 6] E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century ee ‘Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
7 During August and September we fill more positions than at 

Quick Returns any other time of the year. Many good positions come to us and 


must be filled promptly. It is the season for quick returns. 80-page Year Book free 
Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caGo. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East [4th St., New York 

















Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. RockweEtu, Manager. 











9 9 s established i 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg s Teacher S$ Bureau iaiiah with ial places noes any pt year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

Wereferto N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools.and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Sc ools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. u-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 

Avenue 


TEE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7 ee New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY (onictent Teachers, “Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 























Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


CiLLOTT’S ~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has id devised with great care to meet the te. 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is the title of a unique monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the principles 
of education. Itis now inits twelfth year and has numerous subscribers in every 
state of the Union. Its great value is this—it carries the student forward each year 
thru a Systematic Course in Pedagogy and General Culture. 





ITS DEPARTMENTS-—History of Education—Child Study—History 
of Art and Studies of Famous Paintings—Pedagogy 


Send for new circular describing the course more fully. , 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


‘Tam giad to indorse EpuvaTionaL FounDATIONS as a Valuable publication for such teachers 
who wish general but systematic work along educational lines.”—Prim. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. |s 





F Scholarships ; Be8- 
NEW YORK sous ee vee news- 
SCHOOL OF paper and pageenes work. For 


Catalogue, ad 


JOURNALISM 243-213 Hveron Se 


CORRESPONDENCE {47,0 scares 
COURSES 


in the Art of 
Fiction, with 
Ivanhoe as text. in Paragraph, Structure, and 
in Modern English Grammar (advanced course 
for teachers). 
For anouncement of Correspondence Courses, 
address 


H. A. DAVIDSON, 
No. I Sprague Place, ALBANY, ¥. Y. 


New York, New York City, 
109 West Fitty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURB SCHOOLS. 
Two Years’ Course—Opens October Ist. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Frank A, Manny, Supt. 








Miss Caroline T. ” Haven, Prin 





= ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 


FURNISHING CO. 
9 westi8 3. “NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Color Box, and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and aJl other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila. 








The Magazine 


EDUCATION 


Supt. RicHaRD G. BoonE, Editor. 


Records the carefully preparea utterances 
of many of the ablest educators. 


It_ is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up-to-date. It should be 
within the reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a as med, profession and not a mere 
“ make-shift ” to get a livin & 

Librarians should include Education in their list 
for the benefit of teachers and others who would keep 
abreast of the best educational thought. Universally 
commended by the best authorities. 

00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent aa. 

We offer a $2.50 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(per registered mail); any one do)lar magazine; orany 
be oe lar book, FREE, for one new subscription to 
education. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield St., - - BOSTON, MASS. 





OLID SATISFACTION CAN BE OBTAINED 


from the 
use of 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <a> 





They have all the merits of perfect pens, smoothness of point and evenness of temper, causing ease and comfort in writing. 


For Sale by All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.} 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden N. J, 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK 


5 W. 18th Street 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


dT Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copynght Introductions—New Type— 
a fading Cloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Outatogue Free— Fy aAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


A School 


LIBRARY FREE 


We are able to show any teacher an easy way to get one or allof these six hundred splendid 


books. See : ce ; 
Our good fortune comes in with a handsome increase in circulation of 


OUR. GIMES 


the best Current-Events paper published. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


1—Send for the Scoot Liprary CatTaoe of books with prices and descriptions of them. Also ask 
for a few samples of Our {mes with subscription blanks. these lists and samples are FREE. 
pee of 50 cents a year 


110 Boylston Street 














2—Take up a club for Our Times at the low : ; Ln f 

3—Select any of the volumes and pay for them with half the amount of the subscription price. 
For example: The receipt of 100 subscriptions at 50 cents would be $50. One half this 
amount, $25, may be used in buying books at the specially low prices quoted on the list. 
These prices run from 13 cents to 4! cents and ayerage about 25 cents. 100 subscriptions will 
thus buy probably 100 books, and may buy I50 to 200. See the table of libraries. 


50 | Wellesley Seri me 
Standard Series = «+ = = = ellesley Series = «5 =x «= -« 
Winona Series = = = =« « 130}]Abbott’s Biographical Histories = 32 
Alger Books = = = = = = 34] Rooseveilt’s Works - 28 es» « 15 
Henty Books = = + «= «=» 40 | Harvard Poets = 8s 8 « « 35 
Library of Historyand Biography 42/ Standard Sets S96 oe i 
Little Women Series = += «= «= 25 Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper, Irving, 
Little Men Series = = = = = 22 Scott, Eliot, etc 


Some schools give entertainments and raise a fund for papersand books. Sometimes generous 
patrons afford help. If you are in earnest you will find the way. If no premiums are desired the 
club price of 40 cents 1s still good. 

Ghese are really Great Offers. Investigate NOW. Full List of 
Books in our New School Library Catalog—sent FREE. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York '# 





« Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high scnools and for beginners ia pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 43, 50 pages, 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 








For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s” on label. 














Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper 
Price of the set, $1.00. 

Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prot. John Dewey 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Cel. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 

Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 





Educational Creeds 


of the XIXth Century, Edited by Ossran H. Lana. 
12mo cloth, (75c.); to teachers 60c. mail, 68¢. 


This volume contains the foundation 
principles of education as expressed by 
the following great educators, past and 
present: 


John Dewey _ Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker neke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes _ Seeley 
ne Hailman Jones 
Holbreok Scripture Froebel 
Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 


The statements of these leaders of edu- 
cational thought, thus brought together 
under one cover, make a book of the great- 
est value for every thoughtful educator 
and student of pedagogy. 

In a nutshell, it gives the sum total of 
the world’s educational thought. Chap- 
ters are devoted to analyses of Herbart 
and Beneke and a comparison of their 
creeds. A good portrait accompanies 
each creed. 


E. L.KELLOGG & O.,61E. 9thSt.,N.Y 
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The Teaching of English in the Schools. 


By Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continuation of “ Training of Systematic Arrangement of Ideas and Clear Expression ” in THE ScHooL JuuRNAL of last week.] 


When Emerson wrote that thoughtful address,— 
“Fortune of the Republic,” among the many excellent 
suggestions it contains is this one:—‘‘ And what is 
cotton? One plant out of some two hundred thousand 
known to the botanist, vastly the larger part of which 
are reckoned weeds. And what is a weed? A weed 
whose virtues have not yet been discovered.” With all 
our experimenting in teaching English, hardly a single 
valuable plant has been discovered, and it does not ap- 
pear that we are likely to make very important discov- 
eries if we keep on in the direction in which the work 
is being pushed, except in various grades of the ward 
schools. In these schools the pupils are generally given 
a fair start in speaking, reading, and writing the Eng- 
lish language, and they are drilled in the mechanical 
structure of sentence building and in letter writing ; in 
some of the upper grades they have entered upon the 
elementary stage of appreciating the beauties of style 
in connection with the formation of sentences into para- 
graphs. Many of these pupils know when a topic is 
announced how to seize upon the more striking features 
and in what order they should be arranged to produce 
the most pleasing effect. A few broad facts in construc- 
tion have thus been so thoroly grounded in their minds 
that it is an easy matter for them to express fairly well 
what they know and feel. 

This knowledge of guiding principles is not acquired 
by all. There are many persons who lack the power to 
co-ordinate their thoughts with the pen movements of 
the hand. Such as experience very great difficulty in 
making their thoughts run out thru ink at the point of 
a pen should not waste time in working at a perform- 
ance which yields such meager results. It is clearly a 
waste of time to try to get the diffident and tongue-tied 
to become easy and fluent talkers. Intelligent, well- 
directed practice will help somewhat, but we ought to 
have sense enough to let each express his thoughts in 
his own way, and upon such topics as he chooses. Un- 
expected talent may be discovered accidentally, but 
there is usually enough of the natural bent cropping 
out to indicate what may reasonably be expected. It is 
one of the great privileges the teacher or principal has 
—to pick out what particular line of work one is best 
adapted to, and to keep him in touch withit. It was 
thus that the old dominie discovered George Howe. 

To avoid wasting time, the pupils that begin English 
in the high schools should be separated into two dis- 
tinct groups, those who had received considerable train- 
ing in reading authors, or parts of books, in the ele- 
mentary schools, and those who had none or little of 
such reading. Last year I heard several recitations in 
the first year English in the high schools that could 
have been duplicated in several of the seventh grade 
rooms in the elementary schools, and it was clearly a 
loss of time and of interest for the first year pupils. to 
go over this work a second time. 

In all of the elementary schools there is a marked 
tendency to study authors as a part of the mental equip- 
ment the pupils ought to have before they Jeave the 
ward schools. It goes without discussion that after a 


pupil, say, has read “The House of Seven Gables” in 
the lowtér school, in taking it up again the follow- 
ing year in the high school the novelty is lost, and that 
the interest, if any at all, is at a low heat, notwithstand- 
ing the effort of the teacher, however enthusiastic, to 
put life into the recitation; while the recitations in the 
high school usually consist of paragraph reading, inter- 
spersed with what each one thinks, supplemented with 
some verbal criticisms or historical or biographical ref- 
erences. The same general method is continued in a 
wider way upward thru the high school course. All 
pupils, except when one is given a special line to read 
up, go thru the same routine ; peep into the same books, 
read the same chapters, take the same notes, and are 
judged by the same standard of literary criticism. 

When I look at the ponderous mechanism employed 
to teach our boys and girls English in the high schools, 
I confess that I do not understand, if that method be 
the correct one, how the most graceful and brilliant 
writers of good English of the past and present ever 
learned in their rugged, off-hand way to write so as to 
be understood. Herbert Spencer in his very latest, per- 
haps last book, says that he never studied style. He 
never read authors to learn style. He simply tried to 
write so as to be understood and not to misrepresent or 
mislead the reader as to what he intended to say. His 
style is not always clear, yet he balanced his thoughts 
in his own mind and then he tried to say them in the 
mest direct manner. There is no doubt but that he re- 
ceived his training in the ggammars and rhetorics in 
use in England when he was a boy, and that he under- 
stood fairly well what they contained, and that unecn- 
sciously he was influenced more or less by what ke read 
and assimilated. 

We get similar experiences from the lives of the men 
and women who have left records of how they learned 
to write, and hardly one can be found who gat down and 
worked by rule in learning to write, just as no two per- 
sons read books or newspapers alike. There are cer- 
tainly three objects in having our high schoo] boys and 
girls put in so muchtime instudying English. Perhaps 
the greatest benefit, or the highest one, is to become 
acquainted with the best minds thru their written works, 
or to get their world view of questions. Anotler ob- 
ject is to perfect one’s self in spoken or written dis- 
course, and it is generally believed that this can te 
most effectively accomplished by habituating one’s mind 
to the contemplation of standard literary works. This 
is somewhat after the plan of inducing “the suitors to 
bend Ulysses’s bow.” It does not succeed any better as 
an educational theory than for one to dress himself up 
in the cast off clothes of a departed ancestor ard then 
secretly claim that he is that one. The third object is 
to teach one how to appreciate and how to interpret lit- 
erary productions. Whether we are getting any better 
qualified writers than formerly, in proportion to the en- 
tire number who study above the grammar grades, is 
simply a matter of opinion. The quantity of reading 
thet is done is in wholesale job lots, and with far less 
reflection put into it than when there was less reading, 
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but more thinking on what was read. I am inclined to 
believe that should one read much less, but study his 
grammar and rheteric very much more exhaustively, 
and then apply his knowledge of principles with skill to 
the subject matter to be handled, his success would be 
more pronounced and his knowledge much clearer. 

When I look back over my own training in composi- 
tion,and compare what little I then did with what the 
boys and girls are required to do now under a mild sort 
of compulsion, it appeara almost a miracle that I ever 
learned to write anything beyond signing my name. I 
do not now recall that I ever wrote, or attempted to 
write, more than two compositions. After studying quite 
thoroly Smith’s Grammar, and then a year later Bullion’s 
Analytical Grammar, supplemented by Butler’s Gram- 
mar, I was put into Q1ackenbos’s Rhetoric, a book which 
gave me infinite pleasure, and I studied it, understood it, 
and knew tolerably well what it meant. The author 
told me what to do as well as what to avoid. I learned 
much about the specimens of English that were inter- 
spersed thruout the book on account of merits or 
blemishes. I studied carefully to satisfy myself 
whether the author was correctin his criticisms. This 
kind of work helped me to bring my mind into a critical 
attitude before ever attempting formal composition ex- 
cept writing a few friendly letters. I next picked up a 
copy of Biair’s rhetoric which I still have with my marks 
and linesinit. This author gave a wider range to this 
fascinating subject than I had previously enjoyed. I 
became still more critical in regard to clearness of 
meaning and in the choice of words. While Blair oc- 
cupied higher and broader ground, I did not get any 
better mastery of technical terms than I had acquired 
from Quackenbos. However, the one supplemented 
the other very well, and helped me to keep balanced the 
notions that were gradually assuming shape in my mind 
asa body of principles that could be worked into the 
foundation of my own style should I ever decjde to 
write. After this I borrowed Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric and followed it with Hart’s Rhetoric, which I 
liked as a concise text-book. Now I began to read 
authors, to get hold of the truths or the morals they 
wished to communicate. 

I had learned rhetoric as I did grammar without writ- 
ing about it, but by thinking about it, and I am not con- 
vinced, even at this date, that it was not a good way to 
learn this subject. I have brought this personal phase 
of the subject forward to show that where there isa 
will, there is a way todo a thing, tho it may be a most 
awkward way. Could information be secured along this 
line, it would no doubt be found that a large majority of 
men and womenof this country, who have been regarded 
as the best writers down to the present time, learned 
to write in a manner not unlike the one I have de- 
scribed. 

More real benefit may be derived from taking a letter 
to pieces that has been written by some one of recog- 
nized ability, and having it examined by an entire class, 
than by having each member of the class write a so-called 
essay, and then having each of these crude performances 
dissected, and its weak points paraded and cried aloud 
from the teacher’s chair. My ideais that, outside of the 
mere mechanical directions for writing letters and de- 
scribing simple events, it is better firstto build up a 
systematic arrangement of ideas in regard to writing in 
general, and upon this foundatien let the student 
measure his own work, and decide what is the proper 
thing to say, and what words he will use to express the 
thoughts that should be put into words. A short letter, 
by a good writer on some commonplace topic, is an ex- 
cellent way to begin epistolary correspondence, since it 
is the easiest and most common form of writing. ~ 

I derived ten-fold more benefit in regard to what was 
good and useful in writing from studying and balancing 
the work of others carefully in my own mind, than I 
ever did from all my own feeble efforts. This was one 
of the great helps from which I derived much benefit in 
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studying Blair’s and Campbell’s rhetorics. I would read 
over a letter, or an extract, and pass judgment on 
it. Then I would read what Blair or Campbell or Quak- 
enbos said, and thus I had a standard by which I could 
correct my own estimates, and I could see in most cases 
why my opinions were crude from a literary standpoint. 
I was thus continually measuring myself by the literary 
tastes of others, and it was only a year or two till I 
began to weigh literary productions without reference 
to the opinions of others. It soon became evident to 
me that certain matters should be stated in the very 
simplest and plainest language that 1 could employ in 
order to avoid misunderstanding,—-that other topics 
gave greater latitude for the play of fancy, and so on 
for each kind of composition. For instance, in mathe- 
matics the language should be simple, plain, concise, 
just enough words, and not too many. The treatment 
depended upon the subject and how it ought to be 
handled. 

Another thing that impressed me and grew into habit 
was the preparation of manuscript for the printer. In 
looking over letters by teachers wanting information 
about positions; or compositions written by high school 
boys and girls, I have observed the greatest negligence in 
this respect. Only a few put their thoughts into proper 
shape. The one who does observe the few directions 
inserted in the text-books, is an exception even among 
college and university graduates. Much of the work is 
careless instead of careful. As a partial remedy for 
this deficiency, I would suggest that teachers of Eng- 
lish, including those of rhetoric and literature, should 
secure from the daily papers in this city their printed rules 
and regulations governing the preparation of manu- 
script for publication. Each daily paper is a law unto 
itself, but the general plan is the same, and is more ra- 
tional than any set of directions I ever found in a text- 
book.. Truly it is an art for one to be able to prepare 
manuscript for the printer free from errors. This is 
the ideal toward which all pupils should work. It is not 
an impossible ideal, but it is one within reach of any 
pupil of average ability. 

The last year or two has been a period of remarkable 
activity among the teachers of English thruout the 
country. There is a widespread feeling that the experi- 
ments recently tried in many institutions have yielded 
very inadequate returns compared to the amount of 
time and energy put on the work. Committees and 
conferences have been, or are, at work on this subject in 
nearly every state or group of states. ‘The immature 
scheme that spread so rapidly over the country some 
ten or a dozen years ago, and which was embraced with 
so much enthusiasm by teachers generally, while pos- 
sessing some merit, needs rectification all along the 
line. 

A strong committee in Colorado undertcok an inves- 
tigation of the subject nearly two years ago, andas a 
result of their investigation a report was made in six 
sections covering the following points : 


1. The general condition of teaching English thruout the 
state. 

II. English in the graded schools. 

Ill. English in the high schools. 

IV. Requirements for admission to college. 

V. Recommendations by this committee. 

VI. Conclusions. 
(a) Result : Present condition should be improved. 
(b) The language work in the best graded schools was 
quite uniferm in theory and results. 
(c) In general, the high schools give less than five recita- 
tion periods per week to the study of English. 
(d) There is no discernible agreement as to the relative 
importance of composition and literature, nor as to the 
division of the time between the two phases of work. 
(e) There is little uniformity in the choice and arrange- 
ment of texts and selections upon which the work is based, 
or a generally accepted and well defined method of hand- 
ling the subject-matter and material of the department. 
(f) The standard of attainments among the pupils owing 
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to the vague measuring stick demanded for college, was 
not uniform. 

(g) Notwoschools place approximately the same emphasis 
on the same division of work. 

This is a fair sample of what may be gathered from 
other states, and it represents fairly well the reports on 
English in the colleges and universities, that are pub- 
lished by the professors during the first and second year 
of the students’ work. The expenditure of force so 
lavishingly made by teachers and professors to lower 
the instruction to the comprehension of the students 
has resulted in very unsatisfactory results. The bars 
may have been let down so very low that no serious 
effort was required to step over them. In order to sim- 
plify and to make easy the learner's progress, the work 
has been parceled out into very thin slices for daily 
recitation. 

Two objects were intended to be accomplished by this 
course ; to enable the student to use clear, vigorous, ap- 
propriate, and elegant language in conversation and in 
writing ; secondly, that he might enjoy literature as a 
means of interpreting the thoughts, the feelings, and 
will power of the greatest writers, and to look at the 
problems of lifeand destiny as others viewed them. 


A Better Way. 


Before one can write with any degree of success, 
several points must be mastered, and these things I 
shall now proceed to explain. It has been previously 
mentioned that the usual method is to assign subjects, 
perhaps tha same subject te a class of from twenty to 
fifty boys and girls, and they are directed to read up, 
talk up, and fill up from various sources, and then to 
eject this unassimilated mass of crude ideas, faulty ar- 
rangement, flabby construction, and weak expression on 
some sheets of paper, and label it an essay or a compo- 
sition. The teacher takes the literary performance to 
her room and blue peneils it, and in due time returns it 
to the author for him to contemplate in silenee and his 
own wretchedness, but the chances are that he will 
never consider it seriously, and certainly not thru 
the teacher’s eyes. Suppose this process be reversed, 
and that the first step be an exposition of how to collect 
. material for a composition, and how this material should 
be grouped under the one heading of Material or Ideas: 
then the kinds of material that seem to be closely re- 
lated should be grouped under appropriate sub-headings. 
While one is collecting material his mind should be 
concentrated upon this species of work exclusively, and 
he should search intelligently and industriously for such 
ideas, and arrange them so that they can be easily re- 
ferred to when needed. Suppose now that one has 
gathered all the material needed, perhaps more, he 
must next give his entire attention to assorting and re- 
jecting whatever may not be appropriate for the pres- 
ent discussion. The selected portions that are used 
must now be arranged, and the order of arrangement is 
one upon which the writer must balance many things. 
He has now to consider especially his hearers or readers; 
where to put the strongest arguments and how one para- 
graph or topic should support and strengthen what is to 
precede or.to follow it, and how connections or transi- 
tions are to be made, and, above all things else, to make 
a good beginning and animpressive and strong ending— 
these two ideas apply to the sentence, the paragraph, 
the chapter, or the essay. The question of just how to 
handle material after it has been collected, is perhaps 
the best test of the literary judgment that can be given. 
It affords a wide scope for the full exercise of one’s taste, 
tact, skill, and literary insight. The material must be 
properly proportioned by giving to each paragraph, or 
sub-head, its due space, weight, and position. These 
steps are preliminary, and each should be worked out 
in detail by the teacher drilling the pupils thoroly, 
relatively considered, on one step at a time till it is mas- 
tered. There now remains another factor, after the 
matter has been arranged and tabulated on slips of 
paper or cards, and that is How Shall the Ideas be 
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Expressed? It is at this point that the high school 
pupil is usually put to work instead of being prepared 
first for this kind of work. 

Composition requires careful consideration in regard 
to clearness, simplicity, force, brevity, and economy; in 
short, it involves the entire subject of style, and how 
material ought to be handled most effectively and to 
the very best advantage. In general, it includes all 
those rules, regulations, suggestions, and other helps 
that are usually given in the best grammars and rhetorics 
for using the English language correctly, elegantly, and 
effectively in the expression of thought, feeling, and 
action. The very opposite plan is almost universally 
pursued from the one indicated. The pupil is put to 
finishing work at first, and out of this backward method 
he is expected to evolve a good rational system of compo- 
sition writing. It is very much as if one were put to 
finishing a house before material has been selected, or 
the foundation laid, or the walls built, or the several 
parts of the framework fastened, to one another. Above 
all things else the pupil should be trained first how to 
plan a composition, how to collect and assort material, 
how to put its parts together, and how to finish it in an 
acceptable manner. By proceeding along the lines in- 
dicated the pupil will, I am persuaded, begin to under- 
stand how to go about the business in a sensible and 
rational manner. All these things must be learned, and 
it is far better to have pupils begin work on a sound 
basis than to spend four years on the wrong track which 
the pupil is made aware of as soon as he leaves school 
college or university, and he is then thrown sprawled 
out on his own resources to pick himself up as speedily 
and as gracefully as possible. 

I have endeavored to-state the problem asI see it, 
and to suggest how it may be attacked and worked out 
in detail by those of you engaged in teaching the boys 
and girls in our high schools how to talk and write. To 
avoid confusion and contradiction, the pith of this dis- 
cussion is to do the best thing at the right time, and to 
have the pupils write on subjects chiefly of their own 
choosing. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Memorable Quotations 


In the School-Room. 
By EmILy CLARK WEBER, California. 


The judicious use of noble quetations in the school- 
room is a simple and efficient means of giving an upward 
impulse to the young lives under our care. Helpful 
words may be neatly written or printed as a frieze high 
on the blackboard, or artistically arranged out of colored 
letters and placed above it, and there remain fora time, 
as silent, uninsistent, but constant reminders. 

Some boys and girls resent that which savors of 
preaching; others hear it without heeding. But if 
they can be led to think ever noble and beautiful senti- 
ments, a good result must certainly come. There are 
various devices for securing this attention. 

- One can have several maxims placed on the board, 
and let the class select which they will copy into their 
memory books, A little conversation about the reasons 
fer the choice may become a lesson of real ethical 
werth. Again, the pupils may select which they will 
memorize. 

What can we do better than instil into their minds, some 
of the best and truest words which have been said among 
men? Certainly these thoughts will be recalled in later 
years as an inspiration, a solace, or a warning, and if 
the memorizing can be done joyously, and not as a 
school-room task then its mission will be tenfold more 
beneficent. 

The school society or the class division may have its 
motto, with the opportunity of enthusiastic choice 
among “ good and true and beautiful” sayings. Many 
pupils are interested in the “quotation game.” The 
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teacher or some member of the class quotes a few fa- 
miliar lines with the question, “ Who said it,” and the 
ethers “guess.” Upon the birthday anniversary of a 
man of note the teacher may very appropriately repeat 
seme of his memorable sayings, or when his name comes 
up in connection with the history or the literature 
study. The study of English literature and composi- 
tion can often become the means of ethical inspira- 
tion. 

But to be a real, influential help in character molding 
the great verse or sentence must “sink in,” and noth- 
ing insures a never-to-be-effaced impression like the 
decorative motto on wall or blackboard, except, of 
course, the often repeated song. 

An ideal quotation for appeal to children and youth 
is first joyous and hopeful, next, readily remembered, 
and then, wise enough for the guidance of the man while 
simple enough for the child to understand. 

Some of the following seem to realize this ideal ; others 
approach it nearly enough to prove some stimulus 
toward good and gladness. 


“To have jey one must share it. 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


—BYRON. 
“Tf I shoot at the sun, 
I may hit a star.” 
—P. T. BARNUM. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low ‘Thou must’ 
The youth replies ‘I can.’ ” 
—EMERSON 
“Live pure, speak truth, right wrong, 
Else wherefore born?” —TENNYSON. 
“Love is life, but hatred is death.” —LONGFELLOW. 


“ Believe me the talent of success is nothing more than do- 
ing what you can do well; and doing well whatever you do,— 
without a thought of fame.” — LONGFELLOW. 

“ He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all.” 
—COLERIDGE. 


“ Let us be such as help the life of the future.” 
— ZOROASTER. 


“When we climb to heaven ’tis on the rounds of love to 
men.” —WHITTIER. 


“Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s handwriting.” — KINGSLEY. 


“You may as well borrow a person’s money as his time.”’ 
—HOoRACE MANN. 

“Genius is eternal patience.” 
— MICHAEL ANGELO. 


“There is nothing in whieh people betray their character 
more than in what they find to laugh at.” 
— GOETHE. 
“A contented spirit is the sweetness of existence.” 
— DICKENS. 
“A bad habit which cannot be conquered directly may be 
overcome by arranging circumstances to help us.” 
—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning. 
Every morn is the world made new.” 


“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
— BROWNING. 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift witheut the giver is bare.” 
— LOWELL. 


“TI know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” © —WHITTIER. 


“Good manners is surface Christianty.” — HOLMEs. 
“To the pure all things are pure.” — BIBLE, 
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The Scope of Geography. 
Practical Working Directions to Teachers. 
By IDA A, ELLiorTT. 


Geography is the common meeting-ground of nature 
and human nature. With physiological and experimen- 
tal psychology and child-study have come improved 
methods of teaching geography. 

It is now well understood that the observing and imag- 
ining faculties are most acute in the primary grades,the 
memorizing faculty in the lower grammar grades, and the 
reasoning faculty in later years; accordingly, those phases 
of the subject that most closely correspond with the pre- 
dominating faculty are recommended for corresponding 
grades; the child is led by means of his observational 
power to familiarity with forms and forces within his 
environment. He commences with what is nearest his 
interests and proceeds gradually toward what is remote. 
When he reaches beyond what he can observe the imag- 
ining faculty is actively prominent and by means of pic- 
tures (the picture is always next best to the object it- 
self), conversations, experiment, and manual processes, 
and from his understanding of facts and principles gath- 
ered by observing his environment he is led to a con- 
cept of distant geographical forms and to the forces at 
work upon them. 

From a study of a mound in the school-yard he can 
be led to visualize the distant mountains and to under- 
stand the natural forces at work upon it. 

The stream by the roadside furnishes all of the fun- 
damental principles necessary for an understanding of 
the phenomenor of the distant river. True, when the 
child comes to see the mountain or the river for the first 
time, many surprises will await him, but fewer than if a 
gradual mental growth had not been provided. 

If, in early youth, the child forms a general concept 
of geographic facts, forms, and processes, that concept 
will be the foundation of a constantly growing super- 
structure, which will, in turn, ba the foundation for a 
greater growth that has no limit. The distant thing, 
when finally seen, will simply enlarge the gradually and 
normally developing idea. 

He will, by this process, approach each phase of the 
subject with keen intellectual enjoyment, and he will be 
enabled to apply his knowledge of facts and principles 
to every-day life with understanding and with little 
trouble. 

Altho there has been marked improvement in the 
instruction given in geography in the school during the 
last decade much more may be accomplished to better 
the condition. From hundreds of schools I have visited 
I have been led to conclude that the foundation work in 
the lower grades is done too loosely and unsystemati- 
cally. The child is too often allowed to go alone in his 
observing and imagining and thereby forms narrow and 
erratic judgments. These insufficient ideas remain with 
him as steadfastly as would correct ones and he pro- 
ceeds to build his superstructure on an unstable foun- 
dation. 
Foundations of Geography. 

A well systematized course of nature study and ele- 
mentary science in the primary grades will do much 
toward laying a good foundation for geography. 

The subject is as broad as the earth itself; it is the 
subject which treats of the earth as the home of man. It 
is closely related to all the natural sciences. When we 
are studying the heavenly bodies we are studying astron- 
omy, but the moment we see any relation between the 
heavenly bodies and:|man’s life we have touched upon 
one phase of astronomy that is geographical. We may 
name it geographical astronomy or astronomical geogra- 
phy or one phase of mathematical geography or what- 
ever else we choose—the correlation exists. ' 

When we study the strata that make up the earth’s 
crust we are studying geology, but when we see the 
rock layers crumbling into soil, when we dig into the 
layers and bring out minerals, when we consider the re- 
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lation of the geological forms and forces-to man, to his 
condition and indastries, we have appypacyee a geo- 
graphical phase of the subject. 

The study of plant forms and growth is botany, of 
animal forms, structure and function is zoolegy, but 
there is close relation between these plants and ani- 
mals and man’s conditions and industries. Other natu- 
ral sciences have their corresponding relations. 


Correlation with History and Other Studies. 


Geography correlates also with history. An event 
may be recorded as historical, but it had a geographical 
place and was more or less affected by geographical con- 
ditions. Geography furnishes material also for lan- 
guage exercise and vocabulary building in the primary 
grades. From this we see that geography is a broad 
subject and demands broad handling. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that every phase of it should be started in the lower 
grades. Hitherto, we have usually left physical geogra- 
phy and other branches of the subject to the high 
school and college and thus sprung them upon the indi- 
vidual in all of their intricacies, expecting him to un- 
derstand them without that foundation building so nec- 
essary to normal and healthful development. 

The more rational way is to plant the seed of all phases 
of the subject in the lower grades and keep the growth 
continuous and well balanced, so that, when the child 
comes to the high school or goes out into life he will 
have an all-round symmetrical related knowledge of the 
earth as the home of man, which knowledge shall be a 
working basis for higher attainments and for praetical 
living. 

To accomplish this the teacher must fit the work 
done in her grade to the work of the other grades. 

The scope of geography may be expressed in the fel- 
lowing outline: 

_ Scope of Geography, 

1, The earth as a sphere (planet). 

( revolution 

2. Motions of the earth and results { and 

| rotation. 

3. Land and water configurations. 

4. Forces at work upon 3. 

5. Atmospheric conditions and movements, 

6. Climate. 

7. Products, mineral, vegetable, animal. 

Distribution. 
Interchange of commodities. 


‘ Lower animal. 
8. Life | = 
Relation to above. 
Interdependence of people. 

It will be a good mental discipline for the teacher to 
attempt the placing of different phases in the right cat- 
egory. We suggest that every teacher make from this 
an outline for herself, which shall include all grades, 
from first to high school. Even tho she have the 
best of outlines to follow she should make one which 
shall be adaptable to her grade. The conditions of no 
twe grades of the same city are exactly similar. It fol- 
lows, then, that each teacher should make an outline 
adaptable to her children and the condition under 
which she is teaching. In doing so she may, of course, 
follow the general plan of work suggested by the course 
of study. Certainly teachers, who have no course of 
study, should make an outline. 

An excellent plan, and perhaps the best one, is to 
arrange a program for each year in columns—one column 
for each schoo] month—and in the column suggest the 
work that can best be accomplished in that month. If 
the first grade teacher will see that every phase of the 
scope herein given is started in the first grade, and the 
second and third grade teacher will provide a further 
well-thought out and systematized development of the 
same phases there will be little trouble when the child 
takes up the study of geography as such. 

Upper grade teachers will find the making of such a 
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program for each primary and grammar school year par- 
ticularly suggestive and helpful. Of course, it cannot 
be followed exhaustively, but will be helpful. Better 
systematizing of the work in geography is very impor- 
tant and we know of nothing that will strengthen the 
teacher and lead her into more healthful and happier re- 
search than the arranging of these monthly outlines for 
each year, which shall provide for all-round related and 
healthful growth. It will be found helpful to get to- 
gether the best outlines and also as many as possible for 
a basis of reconstruction. These usually can be pro- 
cured from any school which has adopted one, for the 
asking and a postage stamp. We have not submitted 
an outline here, for we fully realize the educative value 
and importance of each teacher making her own, and we 
hope that the suggestions herein contained will cause 
some to see the advantage of such application and will 
Having the scope and 
outline before her the teacher will find it helpful to jot 
down all of the activities by which the subject-matter 
may be presented to the children, for instance. It may 
be developed by means of 


. Field work (out of doors). 

. Observation lessons (in the house). 
. Conversations. - 
. Experiments. 

Memory gems. 

. Songs. 

. Games. 

. Picture reading and making. 

. Map reading and making. 

10. Stories. 

1l. Text-study. 

12. Supplementary reading, etc. 


See if you can think of other activities and ways by 
which geography may be taught. If these are well 
thought out and worked over it will much facilitate the 
teacher’s power of adaptability. It will assist him in 
comprehending the scope of the subject to make a com- 
plete list of the correlating branches, 7. ¢., astronomy, 
botany, geology, etc., and of the different phases of the 
subject, 7. e., mathematical, physical, political, commer- 
cial, etc. If she will find a few illustrations for each 
they will give her an appetite for more and she will find 
herself developing as fast and joyously as the children 
in this large and most interesting subject. 


wr 
Simple Experiments to Illustrate Formation of Frost 


The experiment of freezing water by its own evapora- 
tion is more often described than performed, as it suc- 
ceeds only with an unusually good air pump. A sim- 
ple experiment can be made with melted camphor the 
temperature required to freeze the camphor is not very 
low, besides, the experiment is very showy, can be ex- 
hibited to a large number of people at once, and is very 
easy to perform. Prof. W. P. White, of the University 
of Wisconsin, gives the following directions: A very 
slight diminution of pressure brings the boiling point 
below the freezing point, so that if a flask or test tube 
of melted camphor be connected to an air pump, and 
but one or two strokes taken, the liquid will boil under 
the reduced pressure, and almost immediately flash into 
a bulky, porous, solid mass, puffed up by the vapor that 
was coming off during the act of solidification. 

By heating the camphor under diminished and vary- 
ing pressure it is easy to change at will from sublima- 
tion to distillation. If a cold rod is thrust down a test 
tube in which camphor is boiling, the cooler vapor in 
the upper part of the tube condenses en the rod in 
sparkling crystals, like frost, while lower down the hot- 
ter vapor is condensing to liquid. In fact, camphor 
may be made to illustrate not only the appearance, but 
the true cause of formation of frost, snow, etc., while, 
in its pleasant odor, it has an advantage over many sub- 
stances used in experiments of this kind. 
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Flat Ornament. 
(Third and fourth years and higher.) 
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5. Left upper dot with right lower. 
6. Right upper with left lower. 
7. Find the middle of each side of the square. 





By WALTER J. KENYON, San Francisco. 





EW pupils have any perception as 
to the values of light and shade, 
and correspondingly little skill 

‘in expressing such. One aim in 
the work following should be, 
therefore, to reveal to the pupil 

the different effects to be produced by heavy lines 



























































and light ones and by close and open shading. 








The teacher will note that the squares given effer 
illustration. The pupil, in his performance of these 
exercises, should be held to this quality of line. || 
It will further aid this part of the work to in- |/7 
troduce the terms guide lines and fixed lines. The < 
pupil should be taught to make his guide, or con- |/ 
struction, lines as light as may be, and his fixed |; 
lines enough heavier to leave the guide lines ir- 
conspicuous in the completed drawing. 





\ . \ . \ 








It is not desirable to enter a preliminary drill 





on terms. When the introduction of a new word 
is necessary its use in conjunction with the idea 
will be found sufficient. For instance in using, 
for the first time, the word diagonal, if the teach- 
er draws one diagonal of the square and asks the 
pupil to draw the other, the latter will readiiy 
comply. In so doing he has vaulted to a compre- 
hension of the term diagonal thru the mentalact 
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called inference; and the new word with its ap- 
propriate idea are his forever. 

As to the definitions, if they must be, let them come 
last instead of first ; and then in the main be of the pu- 
pil’s own, making. 

Exercises. 


Draw the finest possible line, three inches long. 

















Draw four more half an inch apart, and parallel, each 
of increased strength. 
Repeat this exercise once or twice until quality of line 
is established. 
Dictated Squares. . 


A pleasant variation of routine lessons is had in dic- 
tated patterns. The dictation may be given orally by 
the teacher. Or it may be written on the board. Asa 
preparation it is usually best to give the exercises men- 
tioned above. 

The following dictation is for square number 4 in the 
illustration. 


Example of Dictation. 


1. Draw freehand, a 3-inch square. _ 

2. Divide each side into fourths. 

3. Connect upper dot on right line with lower dot om left 
line. 

4, Lower right dot with upper left. 


2 





8. Draw a square of which these four points shall be the 
corners. 

9. Draw the diagonals of this inner square. 

10. On each diagonal, half an inch from center of square, 
place a dot. 

11. Draw, in heavy lines, a square of which these dots shall 
be corners. 

12. Strengthen all lines connecting the central square with 
the 3-inch square. 

13. Strengthen the sides of 3-inch square for a distance of 
3 inch from each corner. 

14, Find the square that is second in size. Into how many 
parts is each side divided ? Strengthen the outer thirds of 
each, leaving the middle light. 

‘ 15. Shade all ef the 3-inch square that is free of the other 


gures. 
16. Outside of the 3-inch square draw another in heavy lines, 
so as to leave a space of 4 inch between. 

17. Now copy your drawing carefully, using ruler. 

It is a good plan to have the pupils finally design orig- 
inal patterns and have a wall exhibit at which they may 
vote upon the best designs and give reasons for their 
preference. 

Sr 


September 26 will be school day at the Fall fair held 
under the auspices of the Agricultural Society of 
Queens- Nassau counties at Mineola, L. I. An interest- 
ing educational exhibit has been arranged, and the 
school children will be admitted free. 


Dr. James A. Cooley, the well-known schoo! com- 
missioner, has asked THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to announce 
that the Nassau County Institute will be held October 
20-24, at Great Neek, on the North Side railroad, in- 
stead of at Glen Cove, as announced by the schedule 
issued from the State Department, at Albany. 
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Modern Mound Builders. 


A Talk About Ants and Their Ways. 


By Prof. S. C. Schmucker, Pennsylvania. 

No classes at, Chautauqua had more interested audiences this 
summer than those of Professer Schmucker who is doing a great 
work in popularizing nature study. The following is a synop- 
sis of a talk en ants and their ways. Teachers wil find in it 
abundant suggestion for their classes. 

Several years ago a gentleman in Ohio took me to his 
country home. From his door] noticed a hill ef consid- 
erable sizeon a flatmeadow. My friend told me that this 
mound was the work of the mound builders of early Am- 
erican history. Their work was done by hand. Looking 
at that meund I thought that ant hills were even mere 
wonderful than this work of man. They are much larg- 
er, compared with their builders, than the Indian mounds. 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” is poor advice to the 
lazy man, for it requires hard study to learn the ways 
of the ant. We usually think the biggest things in the 
world are found near our own hemes, so when a friend 
invited me to go to see larger ant hills than I had ever 
seen anywhere before, I was inclined to hesitate @m ac- 
cepting his invitation ; but when he told me that he and 
Dr. McCook were going out to study the ants I imme- 
diately decided to go with them. I would break stenes 
beside Dr. McCook. I am always glad to do any work 
with the man who knows more about a subject than 
any other man knows. 

We found on a patch of land of fifteen or twenty 
acres a great number of active and deserted mounds. 
I speak exactly of sizes. The hills were generally cir- 
cular in shape. The largest one was fourteen feet long, 
ten feet wide, and thirty-one inches high. 

Sir Jehn Lubbock tells us that ants do not hear 
sounds that we hear. I experimented on them with a 
discordant bicycle whistle, and found that the little 
creatures paid no attention to its shrill noise. They 
did not even come out of their mounds. Then I patted 
on the hill and they came out and immediately began 
attacking me. They have two little horny jaws which 
work from side to side. A tender spot on my finger 
was the chief point of attack. One would bite me and 
then deposit formic acid from glands at the extremity 
of the abdomen, on the spot he had bitten. Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, who lived and studied among the 
Indians was often mistreated by them, but he says he 
suffered more from being placed naked on an ant hill 
than he ever did from hunger or thirst. 

In our study we took a saw and cut down thru a hill. 
Thus half of the floor between the galleries was exposed. 
These galleries are built in wet weather and extend as 
far below the ground as above it. 

To find out what they would eat we threw down the 
scraps from our lunch. They would not touch celd roast 
beef. Ham fat proved to be anattraction. A pear core 
was soon hidden by their black forms. Buta large 
caterpillar drew them more than anything we could give 
them. 

One naturalist has said that he found twe quarts of 
ants in one hill. From their home well marked ant 
highways led. These were followed to oak trees. Trac- 
ing their paths up the trees it was found that they led 
to the underside of leaves where the ant-cows or lice 
were feeding. These lice secrete a sweet substance, 
named by scientists, honey dew. The ants would get be- 
lew a louse and tickle him with his feelers until the ant- 
cow gave off the sweet food for the insect. The ants 
would go thus from one to another of the lice until their 
appetites were satisfied. 


Hew to Study Ants. 


If you study ants at home keep them as nearly as pos- 
sible in their natural conditions. Take a beard and cut 
a gutter about it near its edge. Then lay a sheet of glass 
on the island thus formed. Around theedge of this make 
a fence of small strips of glass. Inside the fence scatter 
soft dirt. Place another plate of glass abeve the earth and 
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cover the whole island with a thin board to secure dark- 
ness. Fill thetrench with water and place your ants on 
the island where they are prisoners,for they cannot swim. 
From time to time the upper board may be removed and 
the habits of the ants studied. The little globules which 
are commonly termed ant eggs are rather the pupe of 
the ants, in which the young ants are safely kept. 
Ants are best studied in connection with their pupe, 
for without them ants feel no responsibility to work. 
Their mental equipment is the first thing to be studied, 
and we must observe this by the manner in which they 
use their senses. Try first their sense of hearing. Place 
a grain of sugar near the ants, make as much noise as 
you please, and the insect will not move. The only con- 
clusion to which one can then come is that ants do not 
distinguish sounds audible to the human ear. Test now 
the sense of sight. Altho an ant is well supplied with 
eyes he cannot see any more than to distinguish between 
light and dark. Many insects seem to bestone blind. The 
tasteis remarkable in its power of discrimination. Smell 
is his greatest gift. By this sense he recognizes the 
members of his own colony, no matter where he may 
come upon them. An ant in a strange colony is soon 
torn to pieces. Cover an ant with a solution having 
any odor and place him in his own colony and his fate 
is sealed. 

There is more warmth in the dark of the solar spec- 
trum than there is in the bright colors. There are rays 
imperceptible to the human eye. Place an ant in the 
ultra violet shades, which tan us but do not affect our 
nerves and the heat drives the ant wild. The ant must 
have a sense of which we know rething. 


In elosing, Dr. Schmucker recited the story told by Lubbock, 
the famous naturalist, of the ant which was fed on sugar dipped 
in whisky. Soon his six legs were deplorably mixed up and fi- 
nally he fellin a drunken stuper. His companiens picked his 
body up, smelled it, carried it to the edge of the gutter and 
threw him in. 


Se 
A Resemblance. 


By MARGARET L. COLLINS, Pennsylvania. 


The school-room was quiet save for the noise 
Of pencils, as over the slates they flew ; 

The school had a visitor that day— 

The superintendent had come to stay 

A short time, to see the tots at their work ; 
And no one seemed inclined to shirk, 

But each was trying his best to do, 

When the teacher noticed one little maid 
Whose gaze from the lesgon before her strayed 
To the visitor’s face, and lingered there; 

Little maid Marian, the pride of the school, 
Who never had disobeyed a rule. 

There she sat as one entranced, 

Till the guest, conscious of her childish stare, 
Laid his hand gently on her golden hair 

And looking at the eager, upturned face, 
Kindly asked, “ What is it, my little girl?” 
Caressing the while a golden curl. 

Then with breathless voice and cheeks glowing red, 
“Please, sir, I've the nicest grandpa ! 

And you look just like him!” the little one said. 
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Cincinnati and Boston in 1903. 


The selection of Cincinnati as the meeting place for 
the next session of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., the last week of February, ought to give uni- 
versal satisfaction. New Orleans felt that she could 
not properly receive educational visitors in the Mardi 
Gras season. The choice of Chicago would have dis- 
pleased the element which believes in traveling from 
place to place. Washington is probably the best con- 
vention city; but next toit Cincinnati will prove most 
attractive to the Department, for 1903. 

There is no reason why the Boston meeting should 
not be the greatest the National Educational Assoeia- 
tion ever had, in points of numbers as well as in interest, 
helpfulness, importance, and general attractiveness. 
Nowhere is such a wealth of historical associations dear 
to every American heart crowded together as within a 
radius of fifty miles from the state house. The pleas- 
antest seaside resorts of the United States are within 
easyreach. Side trips to the land of Evangeline, or the 
White mountains, are other inducements. New York 
city can be reached in afew hours. As soon as the 
date of the convention is definitely announced, THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL will begin a series of articles describ- 
ing the magnificent treats Boston is holding out to 
teachers and peopleof culture generally. New England 
hospitality, to be sure, is of a character somewhat differ- 
ent from the Western kind, but it isnevertheless hearty 
and generous. 

Wwe 


The Philippine Field. 


{t would seem to be high time to put a stop to the 
disgraceful wrangle in the Philippine school adminis- 
tration. Dr. Atkinson was asked to organize the edu- 
cational system, and should have been spared the ob- 
structive annoyances placed in his way. The few mis- 
takes he made were errors of judgment, due to inex- 
perience, and could have been remedied without tying 
him hand and foot with liliputian regulations. To 
utilize his temporary absence from his office for purposes 
of physical recuperation, for attempts to discredit his 
splendid work was an indefensible proceeding. Gov- 
ernor Taft will probably so regard it, and re-establish 
the more satisfactory conditions that prevailed before 
Commissioner Moses was permitted to interfere by 
reason of his secretaryship of education, whatever that 
may be. 

Mrs. Ward’s Vacation School. 


The city of London has had a vacation school this 
year, which was suggested by the interesting and 
attractively illustrated article by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 
in Harper’s Monthly for June. It happened this way. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward read the article, and was induced 
to try the experiment in a settlement in which she is 
particularly interested. When Mrs. Ward learned that 
Dr. Curtis was traveling in Europe she secured his 
address and invited him to visit her. On his arrival he 
was at once taken to the vacation school, and, much to 
his delighted embarrassment, was introduced by Mrs. 
Ward to an appreciative audience as the gentleman to 
whom Lendon was indebted for having a vacation 
school. So the geod work spreads. 


Illiteracy in the South. 


Mr. Geo. S. Dickerman, in the September number of 
the Southern Werkman, states that illiteracy amorg the 
negroes of the South is very great and that they are 
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almost as illiterate as they were fifty years ago. The 
Minneapolis Times, commenting on this, says it is a 
severe reproach to the South, if true, and that a new 
emancipation is needed—an emancipation from the 
bondage of ignorance. In reference to these strictures 
the Scimitar of Memphis, Tenn., acknowledging the 
heavy percentage of illiteracy, says that it is due, not 
to Southern indifference, ignorance, or niggardly educa- 
tional policy—that, in fact, pro rata, the Southern states 
spend more on public schools than manyNorthern states 
can show. It also adds that this illiteracy is greater 
among the white than the colored population. 

That this illiteracy exists is granted ; that individual 
efforts and state appropriations are being made to over- 
come is acknowledged, but to us it seems impossible to 
have a different state of affairs while child labor main- 
tains the hold it now has in the South. And we cannot 
blame the South alone for this. Has not greed for gold, 
easier to be obtained thru the scant wage paid to the 
child-earner, already caused Northern cotton-mills to be 
moved to the South? Is not ether capital following in 
the same channel? 

Many and specious as may be the arguments adduced 
in favor of child labor the fact remains that it is build- 
ing up physical and mental wrecks. Humanitarianism 
forbids it; the laws of the South should stop it. Not 
till then, expend what you may, will the blot of illiteracy 
be erased. This requires time, but it will eventually 
come, as it did abroad, notably in England, and as it has 
in the Northern states. 


Succeeds Supt. Jones. 


The promotion of Edwin F. Moulton to the superin- 
tendency at Cleveland is a well-deserved compliment to 
a tried, faithful worker. Considering the uncertainties 
of school politics in Cleveland, no safer choice could 
have been made. The city is not as alive as it ought to 
be to its educational duties, nor does it realize the won- 
derful social and economic opportunities of its public 
school system. Politics has too much of a hold for the 
good of the children. 


Our Mahometan Charges. 


THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has been favored with an in- 
tensely interesting letter concerning the development 
of popular education in the most difficult division of the 
Philippine field. It was written by Dr. Henry S. Town- 
send, whose grand work for the development of the Ha- 
waiian public school system has been spoken of in these 
pages in years past, and who is now superintendent of 
Mindanao, Jolo, and Calamianes. 


Se 


Scientific Temperance and Commerce. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has favored THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
with copy of an article in the Birmingham Post 
which gives something of an idea of the growing solici- 
tude with which the results of intemperance upon nation- 
al deficiency are viewed abroad, and at the same time af- 
fords further evidence of the careful study which other 
countries, especially England, are making of our system 
of public instruction. The correspondent of the Post 
Says : 

“Great interest in England is now éaken in the question of 
national education. But that interest seems to be chiefly di- 
rected to the question as to how far the day schools may be 
used to impart ‘religious instruction’ according to the partic- 
ular creed of the parents of the children attending such 
schools. However important it may be that the principles of 
various creeds with their bearing upon a future life should be 
imparted to the scholars, there can be no doubt of the neces- 
sity fora more thoro education in matters pertaining to the 
life that now is, if our country is to hold its own in the com- 
petition of the near future. In this connection the example 
of the United States in regard toa system of national instruc- 
tion in scientific temperance is weli worthy of the considera- 
tion of the British people. The effects of intemperance upon 
national deficiency have nowhere been so closely studied and 
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so thoroly acted upon as in the United States, and nowhere 
else have the good results of abstinence been 80 closely demon- 
strated. We have all been made familiar with the power of 
American capital, the stress of American competition, and the 
superiority of American workmen; but there has been great 
reluctance in this country to acknowledge how much of these 
are due to asystem of national education in scientfic tem- 
perance in its bearing upon national efficiency. 

“Let us recognize that the consumption of alcoholic liquors 
in the United States is only about half the quantity per head 
of what is consumed in the United Kingdom, and we may see 
our way to the solution of the perplexing labor problem. Yet 
altho the consumption of drink is so comparatively low, so 
convinced are the educational and commercial authorities of 
the states of the evil effects that they recognize the need for 
@ more extensive instruction in temperance. matters and a 
more stringent application of that knowledge in daily life. 
By the laws of all the states instruction in scientific tem- 
perance is given in all the public elementary schools. Under 
these laws there are more than twenty-six millions of children 
of school age in the United States under this instruction. And 
all this has taken place within the last twenty years. The re- 
sult is that the properly instructed are entering into their 
inheritance of commercial supremacy in the world. The 
importanee of temperance instruction so recognized has lifted 
the question out of the category of ‘fads’ to which so many 
badly-instructed people in this country consign it, and there 
the subject is one of the indispensable elements of knowledge. 
In some of the states a penalty is attached to the neglect of 
it; in some, the topic must occupy from one-fourth to one- 
fifth space in the books on physiology, and in others, no 
teacher who has not passed a satisfactory examination in the 
subject is allowed to teach. 

“What is the bearing of this teaching on the commercial 
world? One result is that fully one million railway men and 
two million more in other employments are required to be 
total abstainers. The prohibition of the army canteen and the 
groggery in the navy keeps the services free from the drink 
evil. What the United States have still to fight is the influx 
of immigrants from the old world with their traditional re- 
gard for liquor and their ignorance of its effects upon them. 
To counteract this, the system of national education in scien- 
tific temperance is continued and enforced with lasting good 
to the country, and to the commercial spirit which threatens 
to.swamp all competitors.” 


App—Axi—Dia. 

A girl of ten years entered a school and gathered with 
others before her teacher, upon whom they gazed with 
confiding trust as competent to guide them in their 
search after knowledge. A lesson in geography was 
assigned, It was at the beginning of the school year 
and the teacher wished to fix firmly in the minds of the 
pupils that they lived ona globe of acertain size; it 
seemed to be most important that the size of this globe 
should be known asa preliminary fact, for, if not, how 
could there be any solid material on which a mental su- 
perstructure could be built? Did not the builders of 
the great Brooklyn bridge go down, down into the water, 
mud, and gravel nearly 100 feet to reach the solid rock? 
And must not a similar course be pursued in educa- 
tion. 

So this teacher informed her class that she wished 
them to know perfectly the approximate axial diameter of 
the earth, which was given in miles anda decimal. Te 
impress this deeply she wrete on the blackboard 


APP—AXI—DIA. 


“Be sure to learn that perfectly,” were her impressive 
words. 

The pupil was exceedingly desirous of doing her duty ; 
she had believed the teacher’s words, that her future 
depended upon the perfect learning of her lessons. She 
wanted to do right, and te do right required the mas- 


tery of 
APP—AXI—DIA. 


But what did these mean ? 

She wrote down these cabalistic characters and 
brought them home and laid them before her father and 
propounded to him this school-room conundrum. He 
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looked amazed at the characters and inquired their 
— the pupil could not tell. She could only say 
a 
APP—AXI—DIA 


must be learned or she would be in disgrace, or possibly 
be sent down into the grade below; for it had been 
strongly impressed upon the class that they were pro- 
moted into the present grade on probation ; if they could 
not “‘keep up” they must go down again—a dreadful 
alternative. 

The parent was bewildered. He knew something of 
algebra, but these were not algebraic symbols, he was 
sure. Finally, he bethought himself and asked in what 





Supt. Charles M. Jordan, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
President of the Department of Superintendence, N. E, A. 
study these symbols arose. The pupil hardly knew; 
they stood out, like the handwriting on the wall of Bel- 
shazzar’s palace, as an awful insolubility ; but, finally, 
she thought it had something to do with the geography 
lesson. By turning to the text-book the parent discoy- 
ered that 
APP—AXI—DIA 


were abbreviations; that probably the teacher desired 

the pupils to learn the APProximate AXIal DIAmeter 

. the globe on which they lived and moved and had their 
eing. 

Let us leave out of sight for the time the question 
whether or not it was the correct thing to require the 
class to memorize the APProximate AXlal DIlAmeter of 
the earth ; it is probable that few can be found to sus- 
tain the teacher.in the blind, unapt, unpedagogic method 
which was employed to obtain the commitment of the 
arithmetical statement to memory. 

What and How, these are words of immense import in 
the teacher’s vocabulary. What shall the child be re- 
quired to learn ? How shall the teacher proceed to se- 
cure the learning of the proper things ? 

We do by no means consider that these matters have 
been settled. One is reminded of the Slough of De- 
spond into which Christian fell when he started on his 
way to the heavenly land. “Yea, and to my knowledge 
here have been swallowed up at least twenty thousand 
eartloads, yea, millions of wholesome instructions that 
have at all seasons been brought from all parts of the 
king’s dominions.” 

It was the effort of Colonel Parker to rescue teaching 
from the “cast-iron methods” which had been fixed 
upon as the correct thing by the teachers of Quincy 
that gave him his fame. Who will continue the work 
he began? Who will impress upon the teacher that the 
thought to stand first, prominent, and imperative is not 
the —— to be learned, but the state of mind of the 
pupil ? 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Educating Uncle Sam’s Mohammedans. 


When Uncle Sam was insisting so strenuously upon 
buying the Philippine islands, he little realized what he 
was bargaining for; and when, having found his regu- 
lar army insufficient for the task before him, he called 
out a force of teachers, he little suspected what 
problems he was presenting to them. A good Illustra- 
tion of those problems is presented in the case of the 
Mohammedans of Mindanao and the Sulu archipel- 
ago. 

"avin: been so fortunate as to receive a commission 
in the educational army of conquest and occupation, I 
arrived with the main force in Manila in the latter days 
of August, 1901. Here, my good fortune still follow- 
ing me, I was assigned to a command including 
Mindanao and the Sulu archipelago. This gave me 
the whole Mohammedan problem to deal with, and it is 
to give some little account of my stewardship that 
these words are written. 

By way of introduction be it said that the word Moro 
is Spanish, its English equivalent being Mohammedan ; 
and a vast deal of confusion of thought would be 
avoided if all writers on affairs in this part of the world 
would write English when addressing an English-speak- 
ing constituency. 

Having taken up my headquarters at Zamboenga, at 
the southern extremity of the western peninsula of tke 
island of Mindanao, I began to reconnoiter. First I 
found that the schools for the Christian part of the 
population were already organized, or rather reorgar- 
ized, for the Spaniards had had asyetem of schools very 
similar to those of the present day amorg there people, 
and to these, for the time being, all my American 
teachers were assigned. Then I began an investigation 
of conditions among the Mohammedans, whe were at 
my very door. 

On passing thru the Mohammedan part of the 
town for the first time I was irresistibly impressed by 
the throngs of children of school age, some scantily 
attired, others not, and must perforce ask myself 
whether these boys and girls would read to any gcod 
purpose even if they could. I was just fresh from a 
struggle of twenty years with the proposition of teach- 
ing reading in this sense of the term to non-English- 
speaking peoples, and had a good deal of respect for the 
difficulties which this involved. The social difficulties 
of teaching a people who recognize the ways of the 
Americans as different from but not superior to their 
own were new to me, but I had no doutt they would 
prove great. Then I had read somewhere that there 
are still a good many people in America who do not 
make any very good use of their ability to read after 
having gained it. All these considerations led me to 
give up theidea of introducing these Mohammedans to 
letters as hopeless for the present. Of course the 
teaching of reading as its own end or for the formal 
discipline which it will give can have no place in our 
schemes ; so I began looking for some other and rore 
strategic point of attack. 

Having given the matter the most serious considera- 
tion of which I was capable, I formulated these three 
theories; which I accept as working hypotheses : 

1. It is the work of the educator to take a people at 
the point in progress ‘which they have reached and to 
help them take their next step, whether that be in 
letters, into Jetters, or entirely outside of Jetters. 

2. Each people bas its own peculiar line of develop- 
ment, which must be followed if healthy growth is to te 
secured. 

3. This line is peinted out by the permanent steps in 
progress which each people has made. 

These hypotheses place me face to face with two 
practical questions which have been and still are occu- 
pying my most earnest attention : 


1. What permanent steps in progress have these Mo- 
hammedans taken ? 


2. What do these steps point out as the next step in 
their regular, natural course of progress ? 

Every people groping in the darkness and seeking 
after the light makes many false steps, and does much 
which is not worth the doing. Even if I knew these 
people perfectly, a very difficult problem would still be 
before me, in determining which of their steps repre- 
sent permanent, real progress; fer mere motion is not 
necesearily progress. But no white man of experience 
ever asserts that he understands a Malayan people, and 
I begin with the handicap of ignorance of the language 
of these people, and must devote the major part of my 
time to others. Yet there is something in their handi- 
work which seems undoubtedly to represent progress, as 
well as much which represents mere groping and waste 
of energy. Of their intellectual life I am almost com- 
pletely ignorant as yet. Wisdom might seem to dictate 
that nothing be undertaken on so slender a basis of 
knowledge, but their case is urgent. Future peace and 
the very existence of these Mohammedans require 
action. 

In view of these considerations last January I opened 
a little schoo] in the very heart of their settlement in 
thistown. At first no attempt whatever was made at 
anything but the industrial training to be given. The 
werk with the boys and girls being different, it seemed 
desirable that two American teachers be put in charge 
of it, and accordingly a graduate of Yale and a graduate 
of the University of California were so detailed. But 
as it is acardinal principle, deduced from the hypotheses 
given above, that these children must first be put in 
possession of their heritage— must first be ledfto take 
the steps which their parents have taken before them— 
two Mohammedans of their own tribe were employed to 
give much of the first instruction. These were not 
asked whether they could read ard write, but only 
whether they were skilful in the work which they were 
todo. Yet strangely enough it happens that both can 
sign the receipts for their salaries. 

The American teachers were requested to try to for- 
get all that they knew about schools and just help these 
children. There were no books in the school except 
geome little dre wing books introduced to help in planning 
the work. Of course drawing naturally and historically 
comes before writing and reading. There were no desks 
in the school, and they would have been only in the way. 
Children were allowed to take such positions as they 
found most convenient for their work, and these were 
largely on the floor. Each child was given the product 
of his own labor, and this product was made to be sala- 
ble. As in some cases a number of children worked on 
one article, it was found practicable to pay each child 
for his work when done, since the demand for manu- 
factured articles in most cases was far ahead of the 
supply. Think of paying children for coming to school! 
Yet, seriously, why not? In what other way could they 
be taught the value of industry in the concrete? Worst 
of all, children were not required to come to school 
with clean hands or to wash them after coming, except 
as they learned that dirty hands meant soiled and up- 
salable work. 

Right here let me say that acquisitiveness, the love 
of money, avarice if you will, has been the mainstay of 
our work. Looking ahead I fancy we shall be able to 
direct the use of money somewhat, and this is one of 
the greatest needs in these islands. If the people were 
not so disgustingly contented with their present condi- 
tions much more would be possible of accomplish- 
ment. It is our business to foment discontent. 
Some success is already crowning our efforts. Only 
last week the big girls took it upon themselves to for- 
cibly expel all who had forgotten to bring their clothes to 
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school, and the same girls take a good deal of interest in 
a kind of coarse embroidery which they think will be 
fine on their clothing. With two such forces in alliance 
with us as the virtue of avarice and the grace of per- 
sonal vanity, what may we not expect to accomplish ! 

The girls began work braiding and later weaving 
strips of pandanus leaf dyed with Diamond dyes. Of 
the product of this work they began making sofa pillows 
and cushions, which were stuffed with corn husks finely 
shredded. This furnished work of a number of kinds, 
and adapted to girls of varying ages. The very young- 
est shredded the corn husks, the next size made the 
braid with which the pillows were to be trimmed, the 
larger wove the bodies of the pillows, while only a very 
few were able to do thenecessary sewing. Fortunately, 
. this kind of work found so ready a market among the 
Americans that the school has not yet been able to meet 
the demand. Later, some of the better girls at sewing 
have made a few “ Moro suits” on orders, while a few 
are now developing very fair ability in general plain 
sewing and some “fancy stitches.” 

The boys progressed thru the preliminary steps of 
making various curios to the point where now they are 
making bamboo chairs with cane seats, and they have 
on hand one experimental hammock, to be made in the 
school from the raw hemp to the finish. These are de- 
velopments from the work which many of the parents 
are doing, and the articles to be made are in great local 
demand. The tools of the parents are the only tools 
found necessary as yet. This may seem a small thing 
to persons at a distance, but here it seems otherwise. 
We must offer these people the “line of least resist- 
ance,” or they will be liable to give it up. The lack of 
suitable tools would be a very fair excuse for one of 
them to offer for failing to do anything different 
from others. Yet when he finds that bamboo and 
rattan furniture can be made with no other tool 
than the bolo (a kind of bush-knife), which he always 
has, he may be kept from falling back to the old way of 
doing nothing in this line. Especially will this be true 
while the demand for the product of his labor holds out. 
What use we can induce him to make of his money re- 
mains to be seen; but personal vanity is his strong 
characteristic, and I hope we may be able to stimulate 
in him a desire for better clothing and eventually for 
better houses. 

Latterly English has been somewhat systematically 
introduced in the school], and both boys and girls are 
learning very fast. Thespeaking of English would cer- 
tainly tend largely to a better understanding of the 
American and his ways, which will be increasingly im- 
portant. Yet the young man probably has in mind 
chiefly his advantage in dealing with the tourist. 

From the very first there have been women who 
sought admission to this little school; and during the 
past week I have been repeatedly besought to give em- 
ployment to full grown men. Up to the present this 
has not been practicable, but now the time seems ap- 
proaching when we can receive all comers, tho the chil- 
dren must still have the preference. The adults have 
attempted to inaugurate an extension scheme, as it 
were, they taking directions from the teachers and do- 
ing their work at home, the school furnishing them a 
ready access to the tourist with their products. But 
how could they get the academic part of the work ? 
Well, that is the least of their troubles. What they 
want is instruction which will erable them to make the 
things that the white people want and will buy. They 
are ready to make efforts to fit themselves to become 
useful to the community. They will strive to adjust 
themselves to their environment ; only this is not their 
way of looking at it. Whatthey see in all this is an op- 
portunity to get hold of some ef the rich Americans’ 
money. It is at least possible that the school will soon 
develop inte a kind of industrial institute where all the 
manufactures of the people can be brought together 
and marketed to the advantage of the manufacturers, 
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Of course in such a case tle work will be directed large- 

ly from the school, for reasons which will appear later. 
But what has all this, to do with keeping the peace 

and preserving the race or races— which is largely the 


‘same thing? Just this: We are turning attention 


away from the manufacture of weapons and concentra- 
ting it upon useful work. We are turning thought 
away from the pursuits of war and centering it upon 
pursuits of peace. We are try’ng to lead this peo- 
ple to live in better houses, to wear better clothes, and 
to gather treasures about them, knowing well that such 
things to lose by war will prove hostages for peace. 
This is looked upon as a small and crude beginning, 
but what may it not lead to? Already a similar school 
is in process of organization for the benefit of some of 
“‘our Uncle’s” avowed pagans, and one is to te organ- 
ized at an early date for the Mohammedans of the 
island of Sulu. A whole system of such schools is in 
contemplation— at least as a pleasant dream of the 
present writer. As 1 watch these children at work and 
question the wisdom of this and that which they are 
being taught, I sometimes think of the tiny streamlet 
which winds about one’s feet in the dark forest, as if 





Dr. Henry S. Townsend, formerly Inspector-Genteal of Schools 
of Hawaii, at present Superintendent of the 
Division ot Jolo. 


doubtful which direction to take, but keeps gathering 
strength in its onward flow till with a mighty rush it 
sweeps on to the great ocean. Perhaps thisis such a 
beginning. . HENRY S. TOWNSEND, 
Superintendent of the Division of Mindanao, 
Jolo, and Calamianes, P. I. 


SF 


The name of Dr. Edward Eggleston, who died at Lake 
George, on September 3, will be revered by teachers for 
years to come, for his ‘‘ Hoosier Schoe)master,” ard bis 
historical writings, which have considerable merit, but it 
is by his stories of the Middle West that he has most 
endeared himself to his day and generation. 


Sr 


Prin. H. W. Prentice, of the Hogden grammar school 
at St. Louis, is the choice of the New York city beard 
of superintendents for the principalship of the Brooklyn 
scheol made vacant by the promotion of Mr. Mc Andrew. 
He has been high school principal and superintendent, 
and is by experience and character excellently fitted for 
the new place. The board did well in disregarding in 
his case the usual talk about “recognizing heme talent.” 
It is a strange fact that the most insistent supporters 
of the “‘home talent” principle are those who came into 
the New York system from without. 
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Disappearance of Illiteracy in the 
waif <, United States.., A 


A table prepared in the census office 
shows the number and percentage of per- 
sons from ten to fourteer years old who 
were able to read and write in 1900. These 
reports are furnished every ten years and 
it is interesting te notice the widespread 
improvement im the efficiency of our edu- 
cational system. In every state, except 
Arizona and Nevada, the percentage of 
literates has increased. In these two 
states an anomaly appears when the statis- 
tics are examined. The percentage of 
illiteracy among children slightiy in- 
creased for all classes combined and yet 
decreased for every numerous race or na- 
tivity class, namely, the native white, the 
foreign born white, and the Indian and 
Mongolian. This paradox is explained by 
the fact that the Indian and Mongolian 
childrea are very generally illiterate and 
that those enumerated in Arizona and 
Nevada in I900 were a much larger per- 
centage of the total number of children 
than there were in 1890, when Indians on 
reservations were not reported with dis- 
tinction of age or literacy. 

By grouping the states into classes the 
following results appear : 


ob 


Number of states 

Limits of percentage. 1900. 1890. 
goanll over....'......-. 18 2 +16 
98 tO 98.99........ ey II —2 
hak Dre 8 —5 
95 00 90.9). « «25.5055 000% 3 7 —4 
eee, 4 6 —2 
A, See ey 5 5 — 
Less than 8o........... 8 Ir —3 

Co ee 50 50 


tIncrease. —Decrease. 


These figures show that in 1890 there 
were thirteen states and in 1900 twenty- 
seven, in which the per cent. was over 
ninety-eight. The rapid decrease of illit- 
eracy in the South is especially notewor- 
thy. In many of these states the percent 
age increased nearly ten. At the head of 
the list stands Nebraska with a per cent. 
of 99.66, New York coming fourteenth on 
the list with 99.26. There is no doubt that 
immigration has much to do with this 
position. 


Chicago Parental School. 


By act of the Illinois Legislature of 
1899 the city of Chicago was compelied to 
maintain a “ parenta!” school for the care 
and instruction of truants. Thirty acres 
of prairie land were secured. Eight large 
double cottages to accommodate two fam- 
ilies of thirty each will be erected. One is 
finished and occupied, as well as the su- 
perintendent’s residence. There has been 
puilt one large school building and an 
assembly hall, well equipped for use as a 
gymnasium and drill hall. There are 
shops for carpentry, wood-turning, metal 
work, forge. foundry, drawing-room, li- 
brary, and depository in connection with 
the main school building. 

Dr. Meleney, one of the New York city 
district superintendents who has made a 
careful study of the school, has furnished 
the board of education a very interesting 
report. Hesays thatin the cettages the 
family unit is the prevailing system. Each 
boy has aseparate bed and locker. There 
is a large bathroom with a tub and six or 
eight showers. The water is warmed be- 
fore entering the main, so that the temper- 
ature is controlled by the attendant in 
charge. There is a hospital for each fam- 
ily in case of need, with medicine closet 
for appliances and remedies. He saw also 
a “meditation closet” with wire front, 
lighted by one window. This, by the way, 
is the only mode of punishment employed, 
except certain restrictions as to pleasures. 

Each apartment has a game room, with 
library,a large family dining room with 
tables neatly spread and furnished with 
napkins. glasses, tasty dishes. and all the 
conveniences of a well-ordered house. 
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Each child has a chair at thetable. There 
is also a family sitting room. The head 
family officer and the matron, husband, 
and wife occupy pleasant rooms, with am- 
ple conveniences. { 

Dr. Meleney says that a delightful spirit 
prevails, and love for children, sympathy 
for the unfortunate, tact in dealing with 
the untrained, and rare skill in teaching 
were manifest. 

There is a farm attached to the institu- 
tion where each boy has a garden for veg- 
etables and flowers, and which produces 
the vegetable and food products for the 
institution, 


Special Training in Universities. 


Universities and schools have awakened 
to the fact that students must be devel- 
oped along lines that will materially aid 
them in their business careers. In New 
York the establishment of the High 
School of Commerce for boys, and of the 
Technical School for girls is along this 
line. The aim of the former is not to turn 
out merely clerks and bookkeepers and 
stenographers, but to build up merchants 
and men of business by technical training, 
with special reference to manufactures. 
Universities of to-day recognize that a 
knowledge of finance and commercial law, 
ef accounts and theory of exchange, is as 
necessary to the successful business man 
as are Latin and Greek to the scholiast. * 


Experience shows that at least eighty 
per cent. of college students follow strictly 
commercialiines. From these later arise 
our leaders of commerce, who have hither- 
to made their way not thru the special aid 
of college curriculum and degree, but 
rather in spite of them. 

The University of New York has recog- 
nized this, and its courses are directed to 
the supplying of the need. Prof. S.A. 
Brown, one of the faculty of this institu- 
tion, says: ‘“‘ Our courses are in shape for 
special business training. If a man in- 
tends to follow the professions, he enters 
the schools prepared for him. And so we 
have a School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance for men of affairs, founded 
in 1900, its purpose being to train men 
for the higher duties of commercial life. 
It is founded on the firm belief that busi- 
ness education, adequately to meet exist- 
ing and future conditions of civilization, 
must be placed upon a scientific basis.” 

This idea is becoming more prevalent 
each year. Dartmouth has long had its 
special courses; the Universities of Wis- 
consin, California, Pennsylvania, and Chi- 
cago have fallen into line. Outside of 
ourselves Japan has recognized the neces- 
sity of business and commercial training 
for some years. 

It is a fact to-day in the business world 
that the heads of larze establishments 
prefer the services of graduates of special 
schools, who have had their eyes opened 
to the broader possibilities of their work. 
One large insurance company necessitates 
a month's training in and graduation from 
its own'‘school, at its expense, of all who 
are seeking positions. And boys, who 
have graduated from manual trainirg and 
technical schools always find good open- 
ings and better remuneration at the start 
thar'boys or young men who have been in 
business for two or three years, 

We cannot do better than quote the 
words of Wharton Barker, of Philadel- 
phia, a well known writer on finance. and 
the head of a great banking house. After 
speaking of the deplorable deficiency of 
the average bank president’s knowledge 
of banking and finance in the higher and 
broader sense, he adds: 

‘¢ The manufacturer who conducted his 
plant along haphazard lines without any 
knowledge of the mechanical and chemi- 
cal requirements of his work would be 
thought a fool. The business man who 
entered on an investment requiring vast 
sums of money to carry thru successfully 
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would be rated an idiot if he knew nothing 
of the requirements of the trade in which 
he made the venture. If these things are 
true, and they cannot be denied, then how 
much more important it is for the bankers 
and the financiers, the presidents of rail- 
roads and vast manufacturing corpora- 
tions to be thoroly equipped for their 
work. The bank clerk, the accountant in 
the railroad office, and the salesmen in the 
store may laugh at the scientific study of 
their business, but when the time comes 
for them to assume high positions of trust 
they will regret their ignorance and give 
much to have their wasted opportunities 
offered them again.” 


The Power of Education. 


In a He? interesting article by Walter 
A. Wyckoff, in Seribner’s Magazine, en- 
titled “‘ Among London Wage-Earners,” 
the following remarks are made with re- 
gard to the great change in East London 
compared with thirty years ago. The 
writer says he had expected to find bere- 
footed children clad in rags. Of these he 
found but few, and they were mostly boys 
whose indifference to cleanliness and 
whole clothes was to blame for their ap- 
pearance. He accounts for the change 
partly thru better lighting, a better supply 
of water and breathing spaces, and better 
housing facilities offered. The increased 
social activities of the church and of in- 
dividuals, an improved standard of life ef- 
fected mainly thru more efficient organiza- 
tion of labor, have also helped to work a 
change. ‘But,’ to use his own words, 
“the cause which I encountered every- 
where, and which everywhere seemed far- 
reaching in its touch upon the betterment 
of East London was the influence of the 
board schools. The board school is the 
English equivalent for the American pub- 
lic school. I did not find a single instance 
of aserious lack of school-room for the 
children, but every child, apparently, 
passes early—some of them as early as 
three or four years of age—under the 
dominance of the school and remains 
there generally until the age of fourteen. 
Of the value of the book learning I know 
nothing, but I noticed constantly the ef- 
fects of their education in habits of clean- 
liness and obedience and good manners,” 
And he adds, “ The East End is no longer 
a city of slums, and its people, far from 
being submerged, are a skilful, indus- 
trious, peaceful, working population of 
high average intelligence, and equal, it is 
likely, to any competitive struggle.” 


Alliance of Ethics and Economy. 


MORGANSTOWN, W. VA.—The Hoa. 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, in the opening address at 
West Virginia university on the question, 
‘**Is there any Solution to the Labor Prob- 
lem?” among other things, said: 

“In my opinion, the Decalog is as good. 
a labor platform as any. In religion we 
find the highest form of solution yet 
offered. Next to religion comes construc- 
tive evolution—that evolution which be- 
lieves in the potency of effort. The eco- 
nomic man is growing into the co-ordina- 
tive man. Weare to have a new law of 
wages grown out of religious thought. 

* The old struggle was for existence; 
the new struggle is for a wider spiritual 
margin. The application of this religious 
idea is the true solution of the labor prob- 
lem. The whole question must be placed 
on an altruistic basis. A new political 
remedy will grow out of this struggle. It 
will look largely to the care and comfort 
of man. The new religion is one of prog- 
ress, and one of its results will be the 
alliance of ethics and economy. Religion 
forecasts the social destiny of man. 

“The position I have advanced reaches 
into the coming revival of areligion which 
shall hold in its power- the church, indus- 
try, commerce, and the whole social 
fabric.” 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York city board of education 
will allow ten thousand dollars for an ed- 
ucational exhibit at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. 

A model pedagogical library will be got- 
ten together for the use ot teachers, and 
will be located in the board of education 
building. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the school board, held Wednes- 
day, September 17, 1t was decided to build 
twenty-two new schools at once to accom- 
modate 30,000 pupils. Ten oi these will 
be in Manhattan and the Bronx, nine in 
Brooklyn, and three in Queens. 

To cope with the present lack of roum, 
arrangements have been made to rent 
buildings to accommodate 3,150. 

In the next two months five new schools 
will be opened with a seating capacity of 
3,420; and there are in process of comp!e- 
tion twenty one buildings with accommo- 
dation for 34,100. 5 

There were put forward two or three 
reasons for the delay in new buildings. 
One was a lack of draughtsmen, which the 
committee on buildings had asked the 
civil service to supply; but after waiting 
some time and receiving no answer to 
their request, the committee had to adver- 
tise for men. 

Mr. Mack laid a portion of the blame 
for the present conditions to the first year 
of consolidation 1898 ; in which not a sin- 
gle contract was let for repairs, for addi- 
tional rooms or for new buildisgs. This, 
he said, had put the board back five years 
at least. 

A resolution to pay the new district su- 
perintendents $5,000 a year and the women 
$4,000 was not acted on, as both have to 
do the same work and should be equally 
compensated. Commissioner Lummis 
hinted at a plan by Dr. Maxwell, ot con- 
tinuing to make four hours a permanent 
school day for children between five and 
eight. A portion would one week take a 
morning session, and the rest the after- 
noon, alternating possibly each week, and 
having a fresh teacher for two sections. 
Another plan that has been discussed is 
the consolidation of the higher grades. It 
isthought that these plans may help to 
solve the vexed problem befere them, as 
with all their efforts, owing to constant 
immigration and changes in localities in a 
growing city like New York, it will be im- 
possible for some time to get ahead of the 
pressing needs of school accommodation. 

Definite steps are being taken by the com- 
mittee‘on elementary schools to aid the 
mentally weak by special training fitted to 
 seypere cases, and to benefit the majority 

y withdrawing from the class-rooms the 
less bright children. Those who suffer 
from defective vision will be greatly bene- 
fited by the system of medical inspection, 
and after their sight has been corrected 
will be kept in the — classes. Other 
physical causes of dullness will be met by 
special arrangements for instruction. 


The total registration, cemplete with the 
exception of three schools that will not 
materially affect the numbers, is 495,591, 
an increase of nearly 44,000 pupils. In 
part time classes there are 65,649, an in- 
crease of over 17,00@, and the number of 
children refused admission was 5,380, of 
which only 1,961 were more than six years 
old. In the high schoels the total is 18,872, 
an increase of 3,353. Dr. Maxwell says 
that praetically all children of school age, 
that is, six years or over, are in school. 
The refusals above this age have been, in 
most cases, accommodated since the prin- 
cipals sent in their reports. The board 
will at once go to work to take care of re- 
fusals, under six years of age, by opening 
new kindergarten classes and renting ex- 
tra quarters. 

This year, and hereafter, wherever chil- 
dren, promoted from a primary to a gram- 
mar grade, are refused admission in the 





grammar school, they are sent back to the 
primary, where the principal must estab- 
lish a 4A or first grammar grade, which, at 
present, is accomplished by establishing 
part-time classes in the first year. 


The indications are that the consolidation 
of the upper classes in the schools will 
soon be put thru. The pupilsare old enough 
to’: walk some little distance to school, 
whereas the younger children must be ac- 
commodated in primary schools near their 
homes. The consolidation of two small 
grammar grades of two schools into one, 
would provide a room free for primary 
work, The parttime classes are to be 
fairly distributed. District lines will have 
to give way in putting the plan in opera- 
tion. 

Another year has been added to the 
course of study in Wadleigh high school, 
and many of the young womefi who were 
to have graduated this year and enter 
the Teachers’ training school have either 
abandoned their careers or gone to the 
State Normal, where the time required is 
not so long. The change in the course of 
study will necessitate a recapitulation of 
certain studies in which students have 
already graduated. 

The executive committee of Normal col- 
lege among other matters discussed at 
their last meeting appointed a committee 
to select six new instructors and referred 
to Dr. Hunter and Chairmen Burlingham 
and Mann a petition from several high 
schoel girls who have completed a three 
years’ course that they be allowed to grad- 
uate in two more years. The ground 
stated is previous agreement on entrance. 

The League for Social Service, whose 
object is social and industrial betterment, 
was organized on Sept. I9 at the home of 
Miss Helen M. Gould, Irvington, N. Y., 
and has headquarters at 287 Fourth av- 
enue, N.Y. The league collect, interpret, 
and disseminate all information concern- 
ing social, civic, and industrial betterment. 
There are a'Bureau of Information, In- 
vestigation, Publication, Legislation, a 
Lecture Bureau, a Training School for 
Social Secretaries, Library and Archives, 
a Museum of Security, a department of 
personal study and research, and of inter- 
national relations. 

The free classes in French, successfully 
inaugurated last spring by the Cercle Lit- 
teraire France-A mericain will be resumed 
Octeber 6. These classes are absolutely 
free, and maintained at the expense of the 
club. Information can be obtained from 
the secretary, 138 West Thirty-fourth 
street. 

Barnard college re opens on October 6, 
with a promise of a very successful year. 
A dormitory building is much needed and 
will be started as soon as a suitable 
site can be procured. Fiske Hall, former- 
ly used as a dormitory, has been practi- 
cally rebuilt as a science building, with 
laboratories, lecture-rooms, and apparatus 
fer scientific research. 

The Groszmann school, formerly located 
at Vareo, Va, now occupies a large build- 
ing on Washington Heights. Its princi- 
pal, Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, is well 
known to SCHOOL JOURNAL readers. He 
was for many years superintendent of the 
New York Ethical Culture schools, and 
has contributed many valuable articles to 
educational literature. 


Chancellor MacCracken had a surprise, 
on his return frem Europe, in a legacy o 
$t,0e0 for New York university from the 
estate of Professor Morse, of telegraph 
fame. 

The West End beard ef trade, of 
Brooklyn, takes an active interest in their 
local school, P.S. No.2. Last June this 
board paid the expenses of the hall where 
the graduating exercises were held, and in 
other ways have showr their desire to co- 
operate with the teachers for the good of 
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the school. The graduating class last 
June was the largest in the history of the 
school; one hundred and seventy-two di- 
plomas were given. 


Thru contributions obtained by the 
Little Mothers’ Aid Association hundreds 
of boys and girls have during the summer 
had a place to play in the Ninety-Seventh 
Street vacation playground. But it has 
not been all play, kindergarten classes 
were held every day, and an interesting 
exhibition of work done was held on 
Sept. 13. 


Dr. Henry M. Baird, relieved after 40 
years’ service, is succeeded in the profes- 
sorship of Greek by Dr. William E. 
Waters, recently president of Wells cel- 
lege. Thelibrary has received donations 
amounting to over $3,000. 

New York Educational Council. 

Prin. James M. Grimes, of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has been elected president of 
the New York Educational Council for 
the ensuing year. Prin. C. E. Morse, of 
East Orange, N. J., will be secretary-treas- 
urer, and Miss Clara E. Bell, ot Long 
Island City, recording secretary. 

A synopsis of the excellent paper by Mr. 
G. R. Miller, of Matteawan, N. J., on“ Lit- 
erature in the Grades,” willappear in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 


The College Presidency. 

In anticipation of the retirement of 
Gen. Alexander Seward Webb from the 
presidency ef the College of the City of 
New York, friends of Edward M. Shepard 
are urging his election. Gilbert Holmes 
Bradley, lawyer and an alumnus of the 
college, is also prominently mentioned. 
President Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, 
will hardly be persuaded to relinquish his 
present post even for the highest honors 
of his a/ma mater. Superintendent Max- 
well is needed where he is much more ur- 

ently than at the college. Why not try 
fobn Bach MacMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania? He is an alumnus of 
the college, has made an_ international 
name for himself, and is well-fitted for the 
position. 

Questions on Principles and Methods of 
Teaching. 

The following questions were given at 
the first examination for promotion license 
in the local schools. Time allowed: two- 
and-one-half hours: 

1. “ First, learn; second, repeat; third, 
reflect; fourth, verify.”—Jacotot 

In the light of the Herbartian “ Formal 
Steps,” discuss this dictum. (30) 

2. “ To tell the child this and to show it 
the other, is not to teach it how toob- 
serve.”—Herbert Spencer. 

Describe and illustrate from your spe- 
cialty the right method of teaching how to 
observe. (10) 

3. Discuss and illustrate the function 
and limitations of graphic methods in 
teaching your specialty. (20) 

4. Mention ways in which the “collect: 
ing impulse” (or “ collecting instinct ”) in 
children aged twelve or thirteen can be 
utilized for educational purposes. (10) 

5. “ Courage in attacking difficulties, pa- 
tient concentration of the attention, per- 
severance thru failures—these are charac- 
teristics which after-life specially re- 
quires.”—Herbert Spencer. 

Describe briefly a kind of school work 
which tends to produce these characteris- 
tics. Give reasons. (16) 

6. Mention and illustrate two points 
wherein review questions should differ 


f from advance questions. (14) 


Half a Century of Service. 
Both principals of school No. 3 have ree 
signed, having each of them taught three 
generations of the same families. Ben- 


jamin B.D. L. Sutherland has been for 
fifty-nine years head of the boys’ depart- 
ment, and Miss Elizabeth A. Pope has 
held a similar position in the girls’ depart- 
ment for thirty one years, but has been a 
teacher for fifty-two years. 
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Alumnae’s Teachers Classes, 


The Associate Alumnz of the Normal 
college will begin their classes, at hours 
convenient to teachers, on October 1. 
These classes containing a thirty weeks’ 
course, are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, and to satisfy the requirements 
for various licenses. The work is recog- 
nized and registered by the Board of Re- 
gents. Information can be obtained from 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, 119 East Eighty- 
sixth street. 


The University Extension center will 
offer this fall the following courses: 

1. “ Genetic Psychology, ” Earl Barnes, 
A. B., M.S., late of Leland Stanford uni- 
versity, 10:30 A.M. Saturdays, beginning 
Oct. 11. 

2. “Early English Drama,” Prof, A. V. 
Williams Jackson, L. H. D., Ph. D., Co- 
lumbia university, 4 P. M. Mondays, from 
Oct. i 

3. “Blackboard Drawing,” Miss Virginia 
4 Keith, 4”.mM. Wednesdays, from Oct. 


4, Nature Study (continued.) Mrs. John 
I, Northrop. 

5. “ Nature Study,” (continued). James 
Peabody. 

Further courses are planned and will be 
given if there is sufficient demand. Those 
under consideration are: “Civics and the 
Philosophy off History,” Pres. Thomas 
Hunter; “Zoology,” James Peabody. 

Allclasses for indoor study will be held 
in the Normal college. Classes doing 
field work will meet as directed by the re- 
spective lecturers. 

The courses are open to all interested, 
but members of the alumnz receive a re- 
duction. 

Ethical Culture Home, 


The Society of Ethical Culture is to 
build a $902,000 home at Central Park 
West. 
this as also of the International So- 
ciety. The building will include all de- 
partments of the society work anda public 
lecture room. The structure, at present 
to cover only half the plot, will be a five- 
story school, with basement, in which will 
be a gymnasium and machine room, sub- 
basement, and roof garden. On the first 
floor will be the kindergarten and recep- 
tion parlors. Thesecond floor will cen- 
tain the elementary schools, small class- 
rooms, and the domestic science depart- 
meat. The library, museum, and domes- 
tic art studios will occupy the third. The 
fourth floor will contain a high schoel for 
literature and classics, while the fifth will 
be devoted to physics and chemistry, lab- 
oratories, conservatory, biology, and clay 
modeling. The roof garden will be used 
as a play-ground, the kindergarten classes 
using for this purpose a small garden in 
the court. 

The school will accommodate 600, and 
the normal school department will provide 
for 150 more. 

The addition, which will be built later, 
will contain a large lecture hall, with one 
or two galleries, a choir gallery, and a fine 
organ. Above the hall will be one story 
containing meeting and section rooms for 
the use of the society, and in the basement 
Sunday-school rooms. 

The original building will be ready in 
the autumn of 1903. 


A distinctive feature of the Industrial 
School for Girls, planned by New York 
city club women will be the stress laid 
upon domestic science, and each student, 
whatever else she may or may not study, 
will be expected to learn how to manage a 
house. In order to popularize the school 
a number of special scholarships are to 
be established. 


Brooklyn Institute Lectures. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, co-operating with the Brooklyn 
Art Association will commence their 
winter sessions on Oct. 14. Lectures will 
be given in fine art, architecture, photog- 


Dr. Felix Adier is at the head of w. H 
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raphy, astronomy, botany, physical chem- 
istry, chemistry of foods, domestic science, 
electricity, entomology, geography, geology 
and mathematics. The department of 
music, and the evening art classes will 
commence Oct. 1. There will be four 
special addresses on pedagogy and five on 
** Educational Psychology.” 


The Modern Language Course. 


Dr. Leopold Bahlsan, of Berlin, will 
lecture at the Teachers College, Columbia 
university, during the coming year on 
methods of teaching modern languages. 
He.will introduce the successful method 
employed in Germany for the past twenty 
years with great success, and is a leading 
authority in these methods. There will 
be two courses, one in French on Satur- 
days, the other in German on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. The lectures are open 
to all teachers of New York and the vicin- 
ity. 





Educational New England. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Arthur D. Dean, 
first assistant in the Mechanic Arts high 
school, a graduate of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been offered the 
position of supervisor of industrial train- 
ing in Porto Rico. 


Boston.—The vacancy in the faculty 
of the Frye school caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Geo. A. Whipple, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Wm. 
Newell, of New York. Dr. Nowellis a 
native of Portsmouth, N. H.,a graduate 
of Harvard, and he was for many years a 
teacher in the Charlier school and later in 
the Berkeley school, New York. 

In some way the types, in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of Sept. 13, put it that Prin. B. 
A. Lenfest had resigned from the manual 
training school. This was a mistake. Mr. 
Parmenter has been the successful 
head master of the Mechanics Arts high 
school ever since the election of Dr. F. A. 
Hill as secretary of the state board of 
education. Mr, Lenfest was the principal 
of the manual training school, Waltham, 
not Boston. 


EAST HAMPTON, Mass.—Mr. William 
E. Hilliard, last year first assistant in 
Williston seminary, has been promoted to 
the mastership and placed in charge of 
Payson hall. 

Mr. P. P. Elsdon, who graduated at 
Dartmeuth in June, has been appointed 
assistant in English. 

Mr. A. W. Clark, a graduate of Bowdoin, 
in 1900, has been appointed director of 
physical education in the seminary. 

Mr. J. F. Hamlin, a graduate of Bates 
college in June, has been given the posi- 
tion of head of the department of English, 
to succeed Mr. C Strong, who has 
accepted a position in the Salem high 
school. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—Miss Carolina 
B. Bourland, who graduated at Smith col- 
lege in 1893 and took the degree of Ph.D. 
this summer, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Spanish and Italian. 





Minnesota Items. 

MoorRHEAD, MINN.—The growth of the 
Univérsity of Minnesota has been wonder- 
ful. President Northrup believes that the 
enrollment will probably reach 4,000. If 
his expectations are realized the great uni- 
versities of the East will have a formidable 
rival in the Northwest. Thealumnidirec- 
tory shows many interesting facts. Forty- 
one hundred have graduated from this in- 
stitution, a large percentage of whom has 
been absorbed by Minnesota. A few 
have scattered over the Western conti- 
nent and some are found in Asia and 
Africa. 

Inspector Geo. B. Aiton has just com- 
pleted his annual report of the high schools 
of the state. It shows 141 state high 
schools which,by the provisions of the law, 
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are entitled to the $1,000 fund for high 
schools. The enrollment has increased 
materially. Central Minneapolis leads 
with 1,568 enrolled. His comments upen 
athletics and high school debates are both 
cautionary and helptul. Of the studies 
pursued, English classics lead with 11,000 
pupils. Elementary algebra and Latin 
grammar follow next in order. Manual 
training has gone into a few schools and 
the practical side of education is shown 
by a gain of 200 students. 

The new law which gives $100 to eve 
school district employing a teacher hold- 
ing a first grade certiticate has proved a 
great incentive to the rural districts toward 
securing teachers holding such credentials. 
The result is a scarcity ef rural school 
teachers who are ready to meet the re- 
quirements. 

The schools of the state all report a 
great increase of enrollment. The normal 
schools at Moorhead, at St. Cloud, at 
Winona, and elsewhere are taxed to their 
utmost. The same is true of the high 
schools thruout the state. 


In the Strike Field. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The women’s Bible 
class was broken up here because the 
brother of one young woman was a non- 
union mine worker. All the pupils of 
school No. 31 struck, because the building 
was heated withnon union coal At Prin- 


G. gle Hill the children went out because of 


the attendance of a young daughter of a 
non-union miner. 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—A number of pu- 
pils of Hillard Grove school decided that 
the daughter of a nonunion miner must 
go or they would strike. They approached 
young McCole, as a real striker, to lay the 
matter before the principal, but he would 
not, for the following very good reasons : 

“ Little children can’t boss their fathers. 
If the fathers go on strike the children 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. They ain’t 
to blame. I’ve got to work in the breaker 
when there is no strike, and now that I 
have a chance to go to school and get 
some learning I’m going to stay at school 
as long as I ¢an,and that’s what youse had 
better do, too.” 

His advice was accepted with approval. 
Would that there were more leaders of 
young McCole’s type in the coal region! 





Recent Deaths. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Dr. John Steb- 
bins Lee, for many years professor in St. 
Lawrence university, Canton, died Sep- 
tember 18, of old age. He was graduated 
from Amberst, 1844, and taughtin many 
schools and seminaries before his appoint- 
ment to Canton. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Miss Emma V: 
Shattuck, for nine years principal of the 
Bryant public school, was found dead at 
her home on September 17. She came 
here from Flushing, L. I. Nervous col- 
lapse is given as the cause of death. 


FARMVILLE, VA.—Prof. T. Sanford 
Hart, who has just been appeinted princi- 
pal of Buckingham graded and high 
scheol, died of typhoid on September 17. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—Prof. L. S. Lon- 
don, who lately came from Bristol, Tenn., 
to assume the duties of superintendent of 
city schools, died of appendicitis on Sep- 
tember 11. 


HAVEN, ME.— Major J. W. Powell, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Ethnology in the 
Smithsonian institution at Washington, 
died Sept. 23. He was reckoned among 
the first geologists and anthropologists of 
the world, and for over thirty years has 
been identified with government scientific 
work. He was the first to explore the 
Grand Canon of Colorado. He was born 
at Mount Morris in 1834 and served with 
distinction in the Civil war. 
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Notes of New Books, 


lt is a delight to find a book prepared for a specific pur- 
pose which so exactly meets that purpose as The Literature of 
American History, a bibliographical guide in which the scope, 
character, and comparative worth of books in selected lists 
are set forth in brief notes by critics of authority, edited 
for the American Library Association by J. N. Larned. Those 
in charge of public libraries are compelled to spend much time 
in determining for their patrons exactly what books are ac- 
cessible as authorities upon specific subjects. Even when 
using their best efforts to aid those pursuing special lines of 
reseah, they often fail to place the most authoritative works 
in the hands of an investigator, or perhaps incorrectly esti- 
mate the comparative value of the book furnished. The need 
of careful valuation by experts is pressing in every large 
library. 

The American Library Association kas set to work to meet 
this want along the line of American history. Men who are 
specialists in their particular lines have written brief reviews 
of the standard works, and even of a large number of minor 
worth, and tney have carefully stated the exact purpose of 
each book and the measure of success attained by the writer. 
These reviews are arranged according to certain specified 
topics, the titles being those most needed for reference, with a 
very full index and cross references in all possible directions. 
The different characteristics of original works and subsequent 
abridgments are also well shown. -Thus under James Bryce, 
The American Commonwealth is called “‘a work of rare phile- 
sophical power and insight—easily first among descriptions 
and criticisms of American political and social institutions.” 
Then follows a brief of its contents, its specially valuable 
points, and its relation to other. works. The abridgment is 
shown to be a work of inferior merit, in the main the result of 
a process of cutting, with the effect of producing a dry book, 
devoid of literary and philosophic charm. This will show the 
plan and method of treatment. 

Lists of books suitable for libraries of varied extent and 
distinct aim are given at the end, together with reasons for 
-the selections. These add materially to the value of the work. 
The book is an admirable tool to place in the hands of the 
student of American history, for, while it will give little or no 
bistory directly, the labor of finding what to consult to se- 
cure the truth along any given line, or in relation to any 
required locality, will be very much shortened. No extended 
library can afford to do without the work. (Published for the 
American Library Association by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, $6 net.) 


Phelps and his Teachers, by Dan V. Stephens, is a charmingly 
written book for teachers, and tho it deals not with the princi- 
ples of educational theery but purely with the heart, it brings 
out in the strongest possible relief the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of them all. In simple, graceful language the story of 
“ Phelps and His Teachers” holds the mirror up before several 
classes of teachers: The selfish teacher who rules by cruelty, 
thru fear that her pupils will get the better of her ; the sym- 
pathetic, tactful teacher, in whose presence the children ex- 
pand like flowers, returning love for love; the sincere but pre- 
occupied, unobservant teacher who makes fatal blunders in es- 
timating the character of her pupils; the disciplinarian, to 
whom straight lines and upright position are everything and 
hearts are unknown quantities, and soon. The teacher with 
an uncontrolled temper is followed by ‘‘the born teacher,” 
and in each case the cause of success, or failure, is shown to 
be in the heart. The story is followed by a short chapter of 
simple maxims for self-examination by which a teacher may 
still further judge whether her influence over her pupils will 
be their salvation or ruination. “If you love children and 
can make them love you;” “‘If you are quiet, forceful, ener- 
getic, andsensible” expect success, but “If your heart is not 
right ” you cannot bea true teacher, is the lesson of this book. 
Mr. Stephens is a capital story writer, and this is a capital 
book. Every teacher ought toown a copy. It will do her 
good. (Published by Hammond Bros., Fremont, Nebraska.) 








In Sketches of Great Painters Mrs. Colonna Murray Dallin, 
has given in a single volume entertaining sketches of the lead- 
ing masters—Italian, Dutch, German, French, Spanish, and 
English. The twenty-two men whom she has selected are rep- 
resentative of the best art of the leading European nations 
thru many centuries. Italy holds first place, with Raphael, 
Titian, and five more of her most famous painters; Dutch art 
is represented by Rubens, Van Dyck. Rembrandt, and others; 
then come German, Spanish and French masters, and lastly, 
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the English painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Turner. 
Sketches of Great Painters gives facts and inspiration for 
teachers, and pupils in the upper grammar grades will find it 
interesting reading. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


An Elementary Commercial Geography, by Cyrus C. Adama, 
author of a text-book of commercial geography, Just as the 
larger work by the same author is designed for the use of 
students in the commercial courses of the high schools, so this 
is suited to the needs of the pupilsin the last year of the gram- 
mar schools. After giving in a brief way the elements of 
climate and physical conditions which determine the world’s 
commerce, with special emphasis upon coast lines, mountain 
uplifts and water ways, it turns to the productions which 
require transportation. The United States is given the first 
place, and occupies nearly half the book. Agriculture is our 
first industry, and the cereals, particularly wheat, are the 
most important. In these the country leads the world and so 
has a large place in feeding Europe. The way in which these 
are prepared for the market, and their routes to the points of 
consumption, are fully explained. The mineral products are 
of nearly as great importance. These reach foreign countries 
chiefly in the finished product, ready for use, as machinery and 
utensils. The conditions of our new dependencies are fully 
treated so that the student is able to form a clear idea of 
their value. Foreign countries are considered in a similar 
way, but with the idea uppermost of showing our relations to 
them. The various maps and charts are admirably planned to 
fix the attention. The scheme of representing the compara- 
tive productions of various countries in such articles as wheat 
and coal by appropriate figures colored to suit, is remarkably 
well fitted to fix the facts. After looking at a bag lined off 
with the wheat grown in the several countries, the United 
States at the top, the place of the country in wheat produc- 
tion will never be forgotten. So two long rows of bags tow- 
ering to the sky, indicate Pacific export. (D. Appleton & 

mpany, New York. Price $1.10.) 


The Essentials of Business Law, by Francis M. Burdick, 
Dwight professor of law in Columbia university law school. 
The introduction of commercial and business courses into so 
many high schools calls for a simple text-book suited to give 
clearly the essentials of legal business transactions. This 
work is planned to meet this need. It is not intended to en- 
able every man to be his own lawyer, but it aims to teach the 
student how to conform the ordinary transactions of business 
to legal requirements. To this end, it shows the origin of 
legal principles and distinguishes carefully between the law 
merchant and common law, showing how these are frequently 
modified by special statutes. These contracts are very fully 
treated, presenting the manner of making them, the dis- 
tinction between verbal and written, the effect of a seal and 
what contracts must be sealed. Then the persons who can 
make valid contracts are considered, and the distinction be- 
tween void and voidable contracts; the effects of mistakes 
and of frauds; what constitutes a breach of contract and 
contractors’ liabilities for such breach together with the 
effects of such breaches. The conditions and effects of agency 
are fully treated, as well as the conditions and risks of insur- 
ance, and of negotiable paper. The book ends with the trans- 
fer of property. It is a remarkably clear and concise sum- 
mary of general legal requirements. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.25. 


Tae Foundations of Geometry, by David Hilbert, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics, University of Gottingen. Authorized 
translation by E. J. Townsend, Ph D., University of Illinois. 
This book is the substance of a series of lectures given by 
Prof. Hilbert te demonstrate the essential principles of geome- 
try without the use of the archimedean theorem. It begins 
with five groups of axioms that determine connection, order, 
congruence and continuity of surfaces in space. Next, a 
chapter is given upon the mutual independence of these 
axioms. Then, the theory of proportions is shown to follow 
from these same principles, and they are applied to plane 
areas. Finally, Desargues’ theorem, and also Pascal’s, are 
shown to be capable of similar demonstration. Thus, a com- 
plete system of geometry can be developed without the use of 
the archimedean theorem. The demonstrations are rigorously 
accurate, and the book is well suited for the use of the spe- 
cialist in ‘mathematics. (Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago.) 

The Introductory Standard Dictionary, edited by Fernald, is 
an abridgment of the Standard Dictionary. It contains 28,000 
words and phrases selected from the complete work with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the average man. The pronun- 
ciation of every word is minutely and accurately indicated by 
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phonetic respelling in the characters of the standard scientific 
alphabet. The definitions are especially commendable. efi- 
nition by synonym is avoided so far as practicable. Good 
illustrations help to make clear more than 500 words. The 
Appendix contains useful tables, word lists, and explanatory 
statements. The book is an excellent one for those who de- 
sire essential but accurate information in small compass. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 60 cents.) 


When Old New York Was Young is a book that will be of in- 
terest to all Americans and especially to those who have 
lived in the metropolis or any of the suburban towns. The 
auther, Charles Hemstreet, is well known for his previous in- 
vestigations in this line. In this book he gives sketches of 
old-time New York at various periods of its history and topo- 
graphical mutation, each abundantly illustrated from old 
prints and furnished with a plan of streets and monuments ex- 
isting at the time treated of. It is full of quaint reminiscences 
and information of bygone days and pervaded by the senti- 
ment for the romance and the record of New York which 
marks the author’s other works and gives him a unique posi- 
tion as an annalist of his native city. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with New York knows how fast the old landmarks 
are passing away. A book, therefore, which shows how the 
city looked in the early days, especially one so beautifully 
printed and illustrated as this, is very welcome. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


In Belshazzar William Stearns Davis chose the title of his 
story well, for there are no incidents in Bible history that 
take stronger hold on the imagination than those connected 
with the profligate and ill-fated king of Babylon. Asa back- 
ground for the story Mr. Davis gives a description of Bel: 
shazzar’s feast and the terrible “ writing on the wall.” Then 
he presents a real picture, full of life, of this grandest and 
most fascinating of ancient cities. The Persian princess 
Atossa, married against her will to Belshazzar; the crdel 
monarch himself, and his dark counsellor, the high priest of 
Bel ; Darius, the future king of Persia, the white haired 
Daniel and his beautiful daughter, are all characters in this 
grand drama of theancient world. The book is illustrated by 
Lee Woodward Zeigler; decorated by J. E. Laub. (Double- 
day, Page & Company. Price, $1.50.) 


An Introduction to the Study of English Poetry, by Mark H. 
Liddell. This is a new theory of poetry based upon the evi- 
dence of the development of poetic forms of expression and a 
new method of English prosody, constructed in the light of 
theory as it applies to English speech material. The author 
treats poetic phenomena as being definitely knowable in terms 
of scientific truth ; seeks to discover the essential elements of 
poetic forms of expression in the history of their develop- 
ment ; endeavors briefly to classify these in simple and intel- 
ligible categories, and to examine English poetry in relation 
to these categories with a view to formulating a practical 
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English prosody based upon essential characteristics of Eng 

lish poetic form. In its scientific aspects the book is rather 
a statement of prolegomena to a science of poetry than a sci- 
ence of poetry itself. Chief attention has therefore been given 
to the essential elements of poetry, rather than to the unusual 
and exceptional phenomena of prosody. Mr. Liddell is a 
pioneer in his field and hence there is not much literature to 
refer to, except the classic literature on which he bases his 
comments. Even tho the student may not agree with him on 
all points there is much in the book that will stimulate 
thought. Everyone who seeks a thoro knowledge of literature 
should read it with care, as it is a most important contribu- 
tion to the subject. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.25.) 


The Gold Bug, by Edgar Allan Poe, edited by Theda Gild- 
meister, training teacher in the state normal school at 
Winona, Minn.; illustrated by G. C. Widney. It is appro- 
priate that “‘ The Gold Bug” should be included in the Canter- 
bury classics, for it is a masterpiece by the pioneer in the field 
of short story writing. It deals with the mysterious in Poe’s 
own inimitable way, making fiction exceedingly real. The 
author even went so far as to give a map of Charleston harbor 
in which localities were pointed out in detail. The book con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Poe, suggestions to teachers, 
and explanatory notes. In this series these helps, however, 
are considered subsidiary. The classic is the main thing. The 
idea kept in mind is that the child should have his taste so 
cultivated by reading the best literature that the chaff that 
is constantly pouring fromi the press will not bedesired. (Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago and New York.) 


The Courage of Conviction, a bright, well-written, well-con- 
structed story of to-day by T. R. Sullivan is just the kind of 
story for vacation reading—not so light as to be frivolous,not 
so heavy that one thinks he is reading a moral treatise. It 
treats of American life, and the scene is New York city. 
Places are not particularly mentioned, but the reader feels he 
is breathing New York air. In the story are two closely in- 
terwoven themes both of which are always interesting on this 
side of the water—one the American passion for money get- 
ting, the other a complicated love interest. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Mystery of the Sea, by Bram Stoker, combiaes the mys- 
terious with the intensely real, making a story of so absorb- 
inga nature that, once begua, the book will not be thrown 
aside unfinished. It is a tale of the English sea coast full of 
weird imagination, in which second sight and the spirit world 
become real, actual, convincing every-day matters. The fact 
that an American lady plays the role of heroine in a satisfac- 
tory manner will make every reader in the United States feel a 
glow of satisfaction. The author has introduced the Baconian 
cipher into the story in such a way as to add to the interest. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 





For Grammar Grades 


Just Published 


THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA 


By Webster Wells and Claribel Gerrish 





This is a book of unique features for the highest grammar grade. It aims to give the pupil 


a working knowledge of elementary algebra. 
factoring while teaching multiplication. 


It places multiplication after addition and teaches 
This arrangement saves time and secures accuracy in 


the use of signs, and an early familiarity with the structure of those expressions which form the 


staple of algebra. 


lem by exercises in expression and in forming equalities. 


It treats the equation as derived from the problem and leads to the prob- 


The book helps the pupil to become 


familiar with problems of the ordinary types by means of exercises in their construction. 
The pupil who uses this book successfully will gain a good knowledge of elementary algebra. 





CLOTH, 149 PAGES. FOR INTRODVCTION, 50 CENGOS 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











September 27, 1902 


Doctor Josephine, a love story ef profit-sharing, by Willis 
Barnes, deals with practical, every-day affairs, with a touch 
of sentiment added without which life weuld be exceedingly 
dull. The scene is laid in Homewood, a beautiful town in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. The heroine of the story is Dr. 
Josephine Carr, a young lady who was graduated with her 
brother from a Philadelphia medical school and who began 
practice with him in this lumbering and mining region. There 
they have plenty of chance to exercise their healing arts un- 
der the supervision of the genial “Dr. Bob.” The author has 
made a special study of profit-sharing and preventive medicine 
and has woven into the narrative his ideas on these subjects, 
but not in such a way as to detract from the interest of the 
story. (The Abbey Press, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Son ; or, The Wisdom of Uncle Eph, the Modern Yutzo, by 
Lord Gilhooly. The author of this volume of negro wisdom 
and humor is supposed to be Frederick U’Hoolihan, Lord Gil- 
hooly, who comes from his ancestral seat, Ballyghatally 
Castle, Ireland, to visit his American cousins at Gilhooly 
Manor, Virginia. This American branch of the family is full of 
pride on account of the deeds of its members in the army of 
Washington and later in that of Lee. Among the former’ 
slaves of the Virginia Gilheolys is “ Uncle Epb,” whose say- 
ings in negro dialect are recorded in this book. “Uncle 
Eph,” was extremely shy when conscious some one was trying 
to extract wisdom from him, and hence had to be wooed like 
a maiden. But the author was tireless in the quest, and the 
old man was astonished beyond measure when shown the big 
volume of proverbs that had fallen from his lips. His philoso- 
phy concerns itself with all the affairs of life, much of it con- 
sisting of observations on women and their ways. There is 
plenty of wisdom and humor in these-sayings, enough to keep 
one smiling and thinking a long time after the last page of 
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with a marginal design and fancy initials. The binding is 
very odd, consisting of thick blue and white cloth with scallops 
overhanging the edges of the covers. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) 

The Methods of Lady Walderhurst is the title of the latest 
story of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. In this she has used 
some old devices ef the novelist and given them a new charm. 
One or more heroes, an eccentric elderly relative, stately man- 
sions, broad domains, etc., are some of the elements worked 
into the story with the constructive skill for which this author 
is famous. The character of Emily is drawn with great charm, 
making a strong contrast to that of her uninteresting husband. 
She is a personage who seems out of place as the heroine of 
this tale, but her virtues shine the more resplendently by 
reason of the incongruity. The illustrations are by C. D. 
nao (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, 

1.25. 

Temperance Helps, by L. Mabel Freese, is an attempt to show 
how to teach temperance in the grades of the school. It con- 
sists of twelve ‘‘ temperance lessons” with some other matter 
thrown in. There is a good deal about how apples are con- 
verted into cider, and about the woman who killed a trouble- 
some cat by placing on the creature’s tongue the nicotine 
scraped from an old pipe. Much is said about the cupola of 
the body, the hairy thatch, the awning over the eyes, the 
pink folding doors opening into the reception room, where 
there are thirty-two attendants in white livery, and other 
things of this sort ad nauseam, but one looks in vain for a bit 
of wholesome temperance instruction or for lessons in hygiene 
rationally presented. (Woman’s Publishing Association, Chi- 
cago.) A. W. A. 

The limited edition of Edward R. Sill’s poetry, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company published in July, has been en- 








the book has b3en raad. [tis printed on 


heavy tinted paper, 


tirely subscribed for. 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safestand most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impur- 
ities always present in the stomach and 
intestines, and carries them out of the sys- 
tem. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a-natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injuricus gases which col- 
lect in the stinnndh and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throatfrom the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 





and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
torm or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal be- 
ing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa-; 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and threat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better ehar- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


Rataplan, a Rogue Elephant and Other 
Steries is a series of sketches giving the 
habitsand characteristics of different ani- 
mals, by Ellen Velvin, E. Z. S., with pic- 
tures in color by Gustave Verbeek. ‘The 
writer of this book is an English woman 
who is already favorably known to the 
American public by her stories in the New 
York Herald entitled “Wild Creatures 
Afield—Nature Studies of Forest Folk.” 
She is a close student of nature and gives 
the histories of these creatures in such a 
way that we become personally interested 
in them. The story of ‘ Rataplan, a Rogue 
Elephant,” which opens the volume tells 
how he was so bad he was driven from the 
herd and how he was finally snared and 
killed by the natives. This isa sample of 
these fresh, truthful, and instructive 
stories. There are tales about “ Gean 
the Giraffe,” sly and tricky “Jenks, the 
Jackal,’ whose natural tendencies could 
not be overcome by kindness ; “ Keesa, 
the adventurous Kangaroo” stately “Osra, 
the Ostrich ; Mona, the unlucky Monkey,” 
and others. The grave blunder that chil- 
dren make in caring for their pets is 
brought out in the story of “‘Siccatee, the 
Squirrel.” The book is well-made, the 
printing and binding being excellent, 
while the twelve page drawings in color 
by Mr. Verbeek are admirable. (Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.25.) 


The Copley Prints are first-class art re- 
productions, clear in detail, and make ex- 
cellent pictures for framing, or as gifts to 
friends. There is a special list of fifteen 
pictures that lately appeared in the Cen- 
tury and St. Nicholas that are reproduced 
only in these prints. The picture catalog 
is a large and in teresting one, containing 
selections from the finest galleries of the 
day. (Curtis & Cameron, Boston.) 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kid- 
ney complaint, catarrh and general de- 
bility are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





The Old Way 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indi- 
gestion, a Barbarous and Useless One, 


We say the o/d way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, 
and many dyspeptics, and physicians as 
well, consider the first step in attempting 
to cure indigestion is to diet, either by 
selecting certain food and rejecting others, 
or to greatly diminish the quantity of food 
usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential 
in the cure ot weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for stomach trouble has been 
proven time and again, but still the usual 
advice, when dyspepsia makes its appear- 
ance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting or 
Starvation to a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, because indigestion itself szarves 
every organ and every nerve and fiber in 
the body. 

Whatis needed is abundant nutrition, 
not less, and this means plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food and some 
natural digestive to assist the weak 
stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted 
and this is the way they cure the worst 
cases of stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome 
food, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
digest it for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature 
and common sense, because in this way 
the whole system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food, whether the 
stomach works er not. One of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 grains 
of meat, eggs, and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extra- 
ordinary value and probably is the purest 
and safest remedy for stomach troubles. 

No persons suffering from poor digestion 
and lack of appetite could fail to be imme- 
diately and permanently benefited if they 
would make it a practice to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or ether 
skin troubles, & st 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it 
will stop itching at once, also will relieve 
mosquito bites. 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, It is absolutely harmless, yet most 
powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the sufferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FRE E to any one sending me 10c. to cover 

= actual postage, will send a bottle 
es ee to prove to your entire sat- 
isfaction the claims here made. Pamphlet sent 


free. 
Address 


Caf, Chestlerctan 


Dept. T. 57 Prince St., New York. 








Colleges and Universities. 


ITHaca, N. Y.—Cornell expects over 
1,009 members in the entering class, which 
means Overcrowded lecture rooms, and 
considerable difficulty in housing and 
boarding arrangements. 


SoutH BEND, InD.—Notre Dame uni- 
versity has students from all parts of the 
world. Two have just arrived from 
Manila, one from Japan, four from Canada, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, France, Ireland, and other places have 
representatives here. 


Munclig, IND.—Palmer university,under 
the presidency of Dr. John Latchan, 
opened with an enrollment of 125 students 
The liberality of Mr. Palmer and of the 
Christian church of America has led toan 
endowment fund of $200,000. 


SyracusB, N. Y.—The fall term of the 
Syracuse os opened with an enter- 
ing class of 800. Chancellor Day expects 
a total attendance of 2,000, an increase 
of 200 over last year. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Vassar college 
has benefited to the extent of 10,000 by 
the will of the late Adolph Sutro, a million- 
aire of San Francisco. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue university 
opened with a total attendance of 1,400. 


Thirty new instructors have been added | 7 


to meet the requirements of this increased 
enrollment. Over 1,000 students have en- 
tered the scientific and engineering de- 
partments. 


COLLEGE PARK, Mp.—Seventy-five new 
students have matriculated for the Mary- 
land Agricultural cellege that opened on 
September 18. Applicants have been 
turned away for lack of room. An addi- 
tien will soen be under way and will in- 
crease the capacity to 250 students. The 
chair of horticulture will be filled by Prof. 
C. T. Austin, late of the Alabama State 
Experiment Station. 


JACKSON, Miss.—Mississippi college, 
one of the oldest educational institutions 
ia the state, opened with the largest enroll- 
ment onits records. All the schools and 
colleges of the state will have a large in- 
crease, according to present indicatiens. 





The State Industria] Institute and Col- 
lege at Columbus, under the able and suc- 
cessful presidency of the Hon. A. A. Kin- 
cannon, opened its eighteenth session on 
September 17. More than 500 girls are 
enrelled and the attendance is the largest 
in its history. 


Tufts college has re. opened with record- 
breaking numbers, especially in the engi- 
neering department. Several changes in the 
faculty have been made. Mr. Colwell will 
occupy Mr. Paschall’s position in the Ger- 
man department. Mr. Richards, will in- 
struct in geology. The faculty inthe en- 
gineering department is increased by the 
addition of Messrs. Reckwell, Stewart, 
and Wells. Professor Michael will return 
tohis work at the head of the chemistry 
department, and Professor Wade, who has 
spent a year at Athens, to his former posi- 
tion as instructor in Greek. Extra accom- 
modations have been made by adding two 
rooms to the third story of the Bromfield- 
Pierson building. 





Literary Notes. 


One of the most interesting chapters of 
the autobiography, Dr. Theodore L. Cuy 
ler’s Recollections of a Long Life, is the 
section devoted to Great Britain sixty 
years ago. He visited Wordsworth at 
Mount Rydal Cottage, the land of Burns, 
Mrs. Baillie, then called the “female 
Shakespeare,” Carlyle in his garret at 
Chelsea, Dickens, and many others. Dr. 
Cuyler has a marvelous memory, even of 
his conversations with these celebrities, 
and links the Victorian era more closely 
with the present than probably any other 
living American could do. In America 
he was acquainted with Irving, Whittier, 
and Greeley, and with many other famous 
editors. Great preachers, hymn-writers, 
temperance workers, and statesmen were 
sympathetic workers with this sturdy and 
vigorous pastor and upholder of temper- 
ance. 


The International Studio, a monthly 
magazine of fine and applied art, presents 
to its readers splendid reproductions in 
photogravure and colors of some ef the 
most noted pictures of the day. In the 
September issue there is an interesting 
paper on E. A. Walton, with ten illustra- 
tions of his work; an instructive article 
on the new process of monotyping, and 
descriptions, with illustrations of well- 
known paintings and sculptures at the 
Paris Salons, and decorative art in the 
Dutch section at Turin. Studio-talk forms 
a preminent feature and is very instructive 
and fascinating. The type is excellent 
and the reproductions exceedingly clear 
and artistic. (J. Lane, New York. An- 
nual subscription, $3.50.) 


From an interesting list of autumn pub- 
licatiens, issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam 
and Company, New York, we might 
specially call attention to the following: 
‘The Hampshire edition of the works of 
‘ane Austen, with maps and topographi- 
cal details of the eounties in which the 
scenes of the stories occur, will prove very 
attractive to admirers of this famous au- 
thor. Zhe Earth andthe Fulness Thereof, 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 
It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 


It often causes headache and dizziness. 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s Picts are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 








that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Blackboard 
Stencils #¢ # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Qur 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send yeu two 
samples for trial—a map of Nerth America 
and a drawing or language lessen—to- 
gether with catalog containing cemplete 
list. 














E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 





READERS will confer a faver by men- 
tioning THE ScHOooL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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is like magic.Try a 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
jehttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

of 25¢, Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 














Coop |ncomes 


IVI ADE 


By pritine OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
26 to PER CENT, COMMISSION 


ONLY 33° A LB. 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
Strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if open 
Other Good Ooffees, - 12tolGoalb. 
Exoellent Teas in the Oup, 80, 36, 600a 1b, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, $25 pp., 8,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great f:nerican Tea Co. 


wo P. @. BOX 289 
31 & 33 Vesey St.,. New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and I Ith Street, 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK. 


Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Conteniie located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. : 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Ounas. LeicH, Manager. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 
































Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and Gouege grad- 
uate positions and principalshins. Hundreds of 

ood teachers have found places through this 

ureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 








61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
A Sure 
k y ' lief f 
DDDERS Pasties, Asthma 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BELLS. 
free. 


SCHOOL BELLS et 


cop) d tin only. . 
@a8SHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. Mid. 








by Peter Rosegger, author of Zhe Forest 
Schoolmaster,is atale of modern Styria, 
tragic with a tense love-interest. In his 
tory, Rhode Island: Its Making and Its 
Meaning, by Irvine B. Richman, is more 
than a mere history, and treats of the 
struggle for the two leading principles of 
civilization—religious freedom and politi- 
cal rights. Zhe Administration of De- 
pendencies scientifically handles a burniag 
question. Itis acareful study of the the- 
ory, practice, and present culiguiions of 
the United States. 





Miscellany. 


HENDERSON, Ky.—The Nermal train 
ing elass has been organized, the theoreti 
cal work to be under the superintendent, 
‘and practical work in reoms to be assigned 
each week. : 


WEsT Point, Miss.—At the’opening of 
the graded school the dedication of the 
new Primary building took place, with 
music and addresses, preceded by devo- 
tional exercises, 


The London School Guardian gives 
some quaint answers in history examina- 
tions, from which we select the following. 
‘‘ Magna Carta said that no freeman should 
be diseased without the consent of Par. 
liament.” ‘When Henry I. heard this it 
is said he never smiled again; but this is 
not certain, as we hear that he died of 
eating too much.” ‘Magna Carta has 
been signed thirty-twe times, and if it is 
God’s will, we all sincerely hope that King 
Edward the Seventh will sign it.” 


In 1886 every child in Prussia in the 
public schools cost six dollars a year for 
his education. To-day the cost is twelve 
dollars. Last year $65,786,160 was ex- 
pended on the public schools of the coun 
try. In Germany generally increasing at- 
tention is being paid to the technical edu 
cation of the young. 





Washington. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


October 11 has been selected as the date 
for the first personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington 
for the fall and winter of 1902-1903. This 
tour will cover a period of six days, afford- 
ing ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the national capital, 
including the Congressional Library and 
the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Round- 
trip rate, covering railroad transportation 
for the round trip, hotel accommodatiens, 
and guides, $18.00 from New York, $15.00 
from’ Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for four and three-feurths 
days at the Regent, Metropolitan, or Na- 
tional hotels. Special side trip to Mount 
Vernon. All tickets good for ten days. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; tourist agent, 263 
Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Broad 
street station, Philadelphia. 





In gastric and intestinal catarrhs, in- 
cluding nervous mw gow acidity of 
stomach and gastralgia, antikamnia tab- 
lets fulfil the requirements and quickly 
alleviate. Two five-grain tablets is the 
usual adult dose. Sosays Frank S. Grant, 
M.D., Medical Officer of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance, New York City. 





Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARB by MI OF 

ERS for THEIR CHILD E 

WITH 8 It SOOTHES the 


(o) 8. 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
OURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(A. Sold by Draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for rs, Winslew's Soothing 
Syrep.”" and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
e 
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Ghe 
STEINERTONE 


DIANO 


What Is It? 
THE MOST WONDERFUL PIANO 


Of the New Century. 


Artists are Delighted! 


Musicians Entranced ! 
While everyone who hears it is enraptured 
with its marvellously beautiful tone. 
The performer pauses in astonishment 
as he runs his fingers over the keys, and 
notes the 


Exquisite Tone Coloring 
The Delicate Shading 


that can be produced, while the action 
over which he has such perfect control—so 
sensitive yet so firm—is a marvel and a 
revelation to him. 


But What is this 


Wonderful Difference 


between the 
STEINERTONE and other PIANOS? 


Words cannot explain it. 


YOU FEEL IT WHEN YOU TOUCH IT 


and 


YOU KNOW IT WHEN YOU HEAR IT 


It is what you have waited for, for 
years. You search, but never find until 
you hear and try 


The STEINERTONE 


These are not the idle words of a facile 
pen, but facts—jacts that the Steinertone 
itself will demonstrate to any one who 
will call at our warerooms. 

Special Prices will be made to schools 
and in localities where the Steinertone is 
not already introduced. 


THE STEINERTONE CO., 


87-89 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 








Aya reorg lal 





1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est, ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 2101 NA, Bidg., Philadelphia 
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NOW THAT YOU ARE buying books, bearusinmind # Jag 


aA se aA 


Send for our General School Book Catalogue 


Pd Pd 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 


sa 


33-37 E. 17th St., New York. 











USED IN NEW YORK CITY 
—— 


Brumbaugh’s Readers 








Brooks’s Arithmetics 

Brooks’s Algebras: 

Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 
Westlake’s Literature 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Begin the Fall terms with the best text-books 
Dunton @ Kelley’s Inductive Course in English Consisting of First Book 
for 3rd and 4th grades; Language Lessons for Grammar grades; 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—in seven books—a book for each 
scheol year. 
Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems—In all topics suitable for Grammar grades. 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number—for Primary Schools. 
Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic—a mental arithmetic for Grammar Schools. 
Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping 
Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics—for beginners. 
Duntonian Vertical Writing Books. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 

SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 

a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 

any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 

famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 











E. L. KELLOGG 2. CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New Sork. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufactures and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teachiag French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . .. 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


BEGIN RIGHT 


There are thousands of new subscri- 
bers who perhaps do net know how fully 
——— we are to furnish everything for 
teachers. For many years this has haga 
our aim. Here isthe generalcourse. We 
ask your orders in all these lines confident 
we can please you by our select stock, by 
low prices, and by the saving in buying at 
one place instead of many. 


Books on Teaching 
Our own and all other current books. 
Nearly 2,coo titles in stock. New Cen- 
tury Catalog, 2c. 


Supplementary Reading 
The large and attractive line at low 
rates. 


Blackboard Stencils 


About 800 different designs, covering 
every possible requirement. List free. 


Pictures for School Decoration 
Weare special agents for Brown’s Fam- 
ous Pictures, 3000 kinds, Perry’s large 
size pictures,School-Room portraits, etc. 
Catalog, 2c. 


School Entertainment Material 
Our own and cream of all other pub- 
lishers—over 700 titles—New catalog 
ready Sept. 2oth. Free. 


School Music BooKs 


A most attractive line 


Any Rook Published 


We can furnish promptly. Send money 
and we will retura change. 











Next month we will give detailed lists o7 
many of the best books. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 
61 E. 9th St., New York 
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POWERS & LYONS 


are offering the commercial text-books that are getting THE 
results, This fact is being recognized by critical teachers. 
More is expected of these books than others, because teachers 
have been led to believe they might expect more. 

More than Two Hundred High Schools have adopted 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 


in the past month. This book is a distinct advance in the 
making of spellers, because it is more than a speller; it re- 
enforces the English work and is truly educational. 


OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


is one of the most popular books ever published on the sub- 
ject. Teachers find that it interests the pupil and popularizes 
the school and the subject with both pupil and parent. 


There is Nothing Better—There is Nothing so Good. 


For information concerning the above or texts on Com- 
mercial Law, Business Arithmetic, Shorthand and Type- 
writing 

Address 


POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO 


j1133 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES) 793 Market St., San Francisco. 





New, Unique, and Very Valuable Books 


THE MORSE 
READERS a 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 


By THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. Springfield, Mass., 
and ELLA M. POWERS. 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Sure to give satisfae- 
tion. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and 
the NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD 
CQPY BOOKS. (Medial.) Many original 


Features but thoroughly practical. 20 20 28 Adjustable 
Copy me. pe in the Back of each Book. Correlated Copy 
Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 


THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC 
By W. D. MACINTOSH and FRANK E. PARLIN. Cor- 
relation of Reading, Writing, Number, Form Color 
Drawing and Arrangement. A new departure. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER 


FACTS. By!. FREEMAN HALL, Supt. N. Adams, 


Mass., and E. D. LENNOX. Remarkably attractive 
treatment, of all Holidays and facts on Nature, Litera- 
ture,etc. For 3rd and 4th Grades. 


See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


8 Beacon St. 96 Fifth Ave, 195 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





**3*« x KELLOGG’S 


School Entertainment Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described | 
this year. Free. | 





Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. | 
The most complete list of books for teachers, | 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. | 


KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best books listed, classified,many described. 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers. 6] E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 
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Discourage the use of rubber-tip pencils. 
They are too expensive; the rubber soon be- 
comes soiled, and because children are aJmost 
certain to put the rubber tip in the mouth. 
Plain pencils and a good eraser should be 
the rule in the school-room. 


—American Primary Teacher. Sept., 1902. 


Turee Reasons why pencils with rubber: 
tips should not be used in the school-room. 


First; because the Rubber Tip is the most expensive 
form of eraser. 

This is obvious from the fact that the purchaser 
pays for both the eraser and the cost of putting it 
on the pencil. 

Second: because pupils soon soil the Rubber Tip and it 
is then useless. 

The practice among pupils of putting the Rub- 
ber- Tipped ends of pencils in their mouths disinte- 
grates the rubber and destroys its erasive qualities. 

Third: because will do better work if there are no 
Rubber Tips on their pencils. 

The easier errors may be corrected the more 
errors will be made. 


When sending for samples, state your 
position in the school world and men- 
tion this publication. de Ly Ly 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City. N. J. 
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SUPERIOR BOOKS for LITERATURE CLASSES 


First: SCUDDER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
The text has been disencumbered, so far as possible, from details which th 
student is sure to forget, and the book has in an eminent degree that literary 
— which lifts our best histories of literature above the usual realm of text- 
Second: LAWTON’S AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
The companion volume t ready) to Soudger's English {emetare, re 
in the — general style, | b phate allusi : as Perot, > fone the 
— that istory and Literature, indeed all ony art Somat life of the past, 
to our own. mn theoe pages a distinct and well rounded review of our 
whole Literature can be gained by any competent student. 
Ghird; ENGLISH CLASSICS, STAR SERIES, 15 volumes. 
The best pope edition of the college entrance requirements published: 
gnabeldged texts, beautifal illustrations, full and accurate notes, exercises on the 
xts. 
Fourth: THE HAWTHORNE CLASSICS: 
A series of volumes for supl “supplementa reading for Grammar and High Schools 
arranged in development of the plan of THE HAWTHORNE READERS. 
GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


120 Boylston St., BOSTON. 136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 315 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





NEW—JVST ISSVED. 


PADDOCK’S MINERALOGICAL ANALYSES. 
A Teachers’ Key to Mineral Science 
OE cscs sonecriecnsubhaenacn aanhiounciecdios. 


It is a small book, but crowded full of what you want right at hand in giving a les- 
son On mineral nature. 











New Method. 


Stx 2-cent postage stamps (12 cents) enclosed to the Author brings the book to you. 


New Treatment. New Course. 











Send for circulars of other Mineral publications by the same author. 
Selected educational minerals furnished to teachers ana schools. 


Address MINER H. PADDOCK, Probidence, R. I. 
Manual Training High School. 


McINTOSH LANTERN LEADS 


AT THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


, You cannot afford to let your 

fem SChool continue to use old-fashioned 
“ apparatus. You must adopt new 
and up-to-date methods if you ex- 
pect success. Write to us about it. 


MIN TOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
















% 
15 Harcourt Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Chemical, 
Our ap- 
<==» paratus is of the best quality and our prices are 


Physical, and Biological Apparatus. 





the lowest. 
Send for Catalogues. 


SUPPLY COMPANY |= 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufactures and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECIION, 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put emp 
im strong cloth-covered cases, and accomp nied wi 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced oomections t = the market. 
Com missioner Harris writes : schoo! in the 
United States. in J opinion, shoud ave these col- 
lections.” RELI A LANTERN 8 
CHARTS, etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET. N. W., WasHineton, D. C. 


Economy and the best results are 
alike subserved by the use of 


2oth Century Ink Essence 


in schools. 

Ahigh grade Ink, reduced to animpalpable 
powder. Dissolves_ readily in cold water and 
produces a pe! fect Writing *rluid, Sold in quart, 
gallon package, etc., at wonderfully low prices. 

For 60 cts., the usual _ for a quart ofink, 
I will send you 4 one-quart packages. samples, 

uotation on specified quantities and further in- 

‘ormation on request. 


C. A. BLACK, 


36 Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Aroh Street, Philadelphia. 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





LIDES 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Fall Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


THE “WOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


brary of the best modern methods. 0 
me _ style, and binding 7x5%4 oa By “t i. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 


to Menage Sow. Work - 8. +4 



















2 toT ony s 
3— to Teach Paper Folding - 30 
to Teach Reading - ~- .25 
to Make Charts - - .25 
Teach Minerals - - .25 
to Teach Birds - = 25 
to ——. Bugs and Beetles 25 
£ Weestion: - 5 
Teach Otay Me eee 225 


Howto Teach Primary 7 Arithmetic 265 

"Write us for special terms tor the the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment Anagent — in 
every town—a set can be sold to every 


R L. ERLLOGE & CO, 84 RF. Oth %.. LY. 





OLID SATISFACTION CAN BE OBTAINED 


from the 
use of 


They have all the merits of perfect pens 
For Sale by _All Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK'S PENS 





, smoothness of point and evenness of temper, causing ease and comfort in writing. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO. {<9,2oh Strget, New, Yor™ 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., neta. 
203 Michigan — Chicago 414 er a, Minneapo 

533 Cooper Buil Hyde Block, Spokan Third st Meotiens. 
420 Parrott sues. San Francisco. $25 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 











New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
SCHOOL  sirrntionsl science 
Pe} iff pres oe by “wes 
p- 
PEDAGOGY 222 to teacher 


selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


mmends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
a growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual — for teachers. We fill positions. 
{ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual ‘Sod registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave.,, Seattle, Washington 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave., 


Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 
FISHER sAnue®:,. AGENCY 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Greenwood 


GANS TEACHERS’ AGENC 3.c. 


offers the best agency service to be had in the South. NinthYear. Reasonable 














Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 
PHE AUBERT | xcs Syn ager cites | FINE ART 
Ww a es ster now for 
TEACH ERS September vacancies. 80-page Yi Year Book free BUILDING, 
AGENCY Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager CHICAGO 





KELLOGQ@’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—wew Y: eK City 

The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
peter om superintendents, and inst) uctors in 








schools and a Open to both sexes. 

lowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $6,000 

74 annually. Degree of B.8. 

i on a of 

year egiate 

Colle e Suanan ‘followed by a two- 

bi course leading to the 

chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Blementary Teaching, Kinder- 

garten, Fine Arti rome Art, mestic 

Seience, Music, phy anual Training, Graduate 

courses leading to the Master’s and octor’s Di- 

plomasin the various de: cpartmente of the College, 

or to the Degrees of A M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 

sent on application to the secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. 

For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 

TAYLO®’S PATENT and 


FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER 


For Samples and Prices write 
TAYLOR 6& CO., 
5 Northampton Av., Springfield, Mass. 
York, N York Cit 
165 W vest Fitty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARIEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two Years’ Course—Opens October ist. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Frank A, Manny, Supt. 








Miss Caroline T. Haven, Prin. 





Oldest and best knownin the U.S. Est.1855 
Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 


3 East 14th St., New York 
OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 9% poston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Sc ools to Parents. Cali 
or ess Mes. M. J. YOUNG-F ULTON, American and peer Teachers’ Agency, 

the confidence of teachers and 


23 Union Square, New York. 
gers because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANG Fs Because it confines itself to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans wee my uimave 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. ¥.-%iZ00% 


erzonal assistauc to all 
WE PROMISE { Agent who travel to seat } CNDIDATES 


You service that always pleases 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is the title of a unique monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the principles 
of education. [tis now in its twelfth year and has numerous subscribers in every 
state of the Union. Its great value is this—it carries the student forward each year 
thru a Systematic Course in Pedagogy and General Calture. 


ITS DEPARTMENTS—History of Education—Child Study—History 
of Art and Studies of Famous Paintings—Pedagogy 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 

















—_ 
emplo 











Send for new circular describing the course more fully. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


‘‘Tam glad to indorse EDUVATIONAL FouNDATIONS as a valuable publication for such teachers 
who wish general but systematic work along educational lines.”—Prin. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus 


Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Sets, complete, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
andu — 8; or Single Tools, any shape. 





Sen for catalo me. 
HEADO ARTERS 


CHANDLER & ER 


zr SLOYD. 


122-126 Summer 
Street, BOSTON 


oss 








New York aoe Book —<" = 
Corner Vesey and Church Streets, 
NEW YORK. 

y 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY. 


Silicate Book Slates. 
Black Diamond Liquid Slating. 
Ivorine Book Slates and Tablets. 
Silicate Framed School Slates. 
Silicate Revolving Blackboards. 
Silicate Roll Blackboards. 
High Grade Slated Cloth. 
Silicate Ivorine Sheets. 
Silicate Veneer Blackboard Plate 
in slabs 4 ft. by 12 ft. Cut to order any 
size desired. We can save a lot of mon- 
ey for you by placing your orders with us. 

Sheep Skin and Wool Felt Blackboard 
Erasers, Crayon Holders, Dividers, Eas- 
els, Pointers, etc. 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewriter 


CATALOGUE. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS---READY IN OCTOBER 


A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION - 
By Butss PERRY, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERAT. “> 
1.25 net 
By WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, Professor of English Literature in Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. 

MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE - _— $1.00 net 
Supervising Editor JoHN HENRY WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. 

MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE $1.00 net 


Edited by GORDON JENNINGS LAING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin at the Universi- | 
ty of Chicago. 


OTHER LITERATURE TEXT-BOOKS 











$1.25 net 








MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE - - . - $1.00 net | 
MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE - - - - $1.00 net 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: Composition and Literature - - - - $ .go net 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. Inonevolume - - - - - $1.00 net | 


The Riverside Literature Series contains the requirements bound separately; | 
also many numbers especially prepared for High School use. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


From Scott, Tennyson, Byron, and Morris. 
16mo. 


MODERN CLASSICS 
Selections from the most celebrated authors. Without notes. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK | 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounpatTions which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 


Toteachers,each $ .53 net 
Fully annotated, 11 volumes, square | 


- Each § .go net| 
34 volumes. 32mo. 








gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


Results Coun 
Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


61 E. 9th Street, New York 





do not depend on catchy talking points. They owe 
their supremacy solely to results ; 
the amount and quality of the 
work they do and the ease and 
speed with which they do it. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway New York, 








For Impaired Vitality 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when exhausted or 
depressed from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, 
| strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 

A Tonic for Debilitated Men 
and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s"’ on label. 

















@ KELLOGG’S 
| SCHOOL 


| ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


Latest Issues. 


jn wy 8s World’s Work, 5c. bk 
|3 turgis’ 8 Rag-Doll Party. Bright comedy, ee, bk 
Wilson’s Marriage of Prince Fiutterby, Lie. bk 
Burbank’s Little Miss Van Winkle, lic. bk 
| hae tk s Comic Menagerie, lic. bk 
ord’s Advertising Girls Masque, lbc. bk 
Book of Monologues. Very entertaining, 25c. bk 
|B er’s Temperance Dramas Be. bke 
| Baker s Pantomimes and Charades, 2e. bi 
nkins’ Juvenile Fantastics and the Butterfly, lic. bk 
Rernald's Footlight Frolics. Plays, we. b 
b wentieth Century Proposal, 25c. bk 
Smee Date Minstrel! Jokes, Qe, bk 


| Goodrich’s atiee Songs for School and 
ome, or, Young Folks’ Opera, 25c. bk 
| God- Speed. _weil Wishing in Verse 


and Prose for all Occasions. Oloth, Rg wg 
| Hardman's Clarissa’s First Party, . wg 
Atherton’s A Comedy of Errors ; or 

The Cousin and the Maid, Bc. wg 

Thiele’s Frolic in the Cooking Class ; or, 
Debutantes i = the Culina: Art, 75c. wg 
Hanssen’s Queen of Sheba. Biblical rama, Qe. wg 
Crippen’s Joseph in Kgypt, Qe. wg 


or The Adora- 


Pojding’s Dawn of Redemption ; 
Music for _ 2c. wg 


tion of the Magi Kings, 2c 


Randolph's alee at, - for School and iit 
c. 

Noll’s Pezgy's | Decam. Bright operetta, 40c, dt 
Thomas’s Picnic. Easy cantata, 7c dt 
Macy’s Queen’s Surprise, 40c, dt 
Geibel’s Secret, Operetta. Costumes simple, Qe. dt 
Loder’s Cinderella in Flower Land ; or the 

| Lost Lady’s slipper, 30c. dt 
Geibe:'s Little Gypsy. Short ope retta, 2c, at 
Gabriel’s Day in the Woods, 40c. dl 
Bradbury’ s New ¥lora’s Festiv al, 40c. dt 
Schoeller’s New Year's Eve, Sic, dt 
Children’s Plays. Series I., ug 


We. w, 
Children’s Plays. Series ii. 40c. 1g. Both series Page wg 


Paiiler’s The Magic Bell. Fairy Play, ~g 
Santa Claus & Co. Christmas Cantata, Be. ¢ 
Dorothy’s Dream. Christmas cantata, SOc. ch 
A Christmas Vision. New, bright cantata, B0c. ch 
Waifs’ Christmas Cantata. Very popular, B0c. ch 
Our Flag, or Columbia's Flowers, 30c, ch 
Ship of State. Class exercise. Much variety, 0c. ch 
Funny Little Folks from Fairyland ; orThe 

Brownies at School, ch 
Goin’ to Meetin’. Character Song. Amusing, 30c. ch 
I’m Ashamed to Look my aaa in the Eyes, -_ ch 
The House that Jack Built, 50c. ch 
Heroes Marching Song for Boys, 0c. ch 
If I Were a Boyt Rolos. 300. ch 


Blackstone’ . New Pieces That Take Prizes. Cl., 1.00 hn 
Craig’s Prices That Have Taken Prizes. Cloth, 1 ae 


Babcock’s Bird ey How to Prepare for It; 50c, ab 
Sunflower March or 16 boys, lic. mb 
| Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls, lic, mb 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. Costumes simple, lic. mb 
A Visit from Mother Goose and Her Family, 5c. mb 
| Christmas Star March and Drill, Tic. mb 
Christmas Dialogs and Plays, de. mb 
Sitler’s Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises, lic. md 
' Fin de Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exercises, lic. mb 
Hatchet March and Drill, 1c, mb 
Shedd’s Practical Memorial Day Exercises, lic. mb 
| Shedd’s Our Nation’s Birthday, lic. md. 
Powers’ Exercises for Memorial Day, We. “— 
| Little Women Play. From ‘Alcott's story. ie. 






¢ Our large descriptive catalog of 
Schoo] Entertainment material 
sent free. Over 100 books—cream of 
al) published—in stock. Send all 
orders direct to New York. We are 
the only dealers making a specialty 
of school material of this kind. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


61 E. Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


| & 













